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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


St. Louis AOM Technical Conference 
Highlighted by Spirit of Cooperation 


‘Togetherness’ Permeates All Segments of Flour Business 


ST. LOUIS—Cooperation is the 
word that keynotes the 64th An- 
nual Technical Conference and 
Trade Show of the Association of 
Operative Millers, Probably for the 
first time in the history of the 
flour milling industry in the U.S., 
there is a considerable element of 
“togetherness” which permeates all 
segments of the business of produc- 
ing flour. 


And that means management, 
through the aegis of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the government 
through the medium of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. All this, the 
technologists learned here when they 
gathered for their annual meeting 
and had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing the latest offerings of the equip- 
ment manufacturers who are using 
eighty seven booths to show their 
wares. 

By noon, Tuesday, registration had 
climbed past the 700 mark, surpass- 
ing the figure set here in 1955, when 
the operative millers last gathered in 
St. Louis. 

In charge of proceedings was re- 
tiring president, O. C. Spohn, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and the members 
heard reports from the technical, 





USDA Buys Flour, 


Cornmeal for Export 


CINCINNATI — The purchase of 
96,384,800 lb. flour and 40,125,000 Ib. 
cornmeal for U.S, Department of 
Agriculture foreign donation pro- 
grams was announced May 23 by 
Harley E. Banks, director of the Cin- 
cinnati office, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. 

The range of prices paid under 
this telegraphic bid request follows: 


—Range— 
Kind and bag size Quantity of prices 
Flour— (Ib.) (100 Ib.) 
All-purpose, 10 Ib. 
Bleached .......e0. 468,800 $5.23 
Unbleached ....... 337,000 5.24 
All-purpose, 100 Ib. 
Fee 10,155,900 $4.87@5.03 
Unbleached ....... 5,000,000 4.85@4.92 
Bread 100 Ib. 
ee DC ee 20,713,600 4.87@4.98 
Bread 100 Ib. 
Unbleached ....... 5,000,000 5.02@5.03 
100 10/10's ....... 41,725,300 5.095@5.35 
Whole wheat 
Rf Sa 88,000 4.75 
 » Sorry’ 602,500 4.23 
, es ee 6,353,000 4.0935@4.43 
Additional, All-purpose 
10 EE viewscine 5,940,700 5.11@5.28 
Cornmeal— 
Regular 5 Ib. ....... 2,941,500 4.15@4.58 
Degermed 
.. Sere ee 5.665.100 3.665@4.14 


100 w/20 empty 5's 31,518,400 3.90@4.44 


Since Jan. 1, 1960, USDA has pur- 
chased 601,371,800 lb. flour and 216,- 
154,400 lb. cornmeal for USDA do- 
mestic and foreign donation pro- 
grams. Approximately 13,763,126 bu. 
wheat and 6,875,107 bu. corn are re- 
quired to process these quantities. 

International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration export purchases under the 
PL 480 (Title II) Program since Jan. 
1, 1960, totaled 22,266,500 Jb. flour 
and 30,000,000 Ib. cornmeal, requir- 
ing approximately 519,000 bu. wheat 
and 960,000 bu. corn for processing 
these. quantities. Details of awards 
for these purchases will be issued 
soon in Information Purchase Reports 
(IPR), copies of which will be sent 
to the trade. 


sanitation, and educational committee 
chairmen. The reports presented by 
members of the technical and sanita- 
tion committees appear elsewhere in 
this issue. Professor E. P. Farrell, 
chairman of the educational commit- 
tee, reported considerable progress on 
the Cereal Millers Handbook and 
stated that the work of printing was 
expected to begin in July with the 
possibility of the first volume of the 
book being published in 1961. 

Donald S. Eber, executive vice pres- 
ident, introduced’'a number of for- 
eign millers and engineers who were 
attending the conference. 

Chief Feature 

The chief feature of the opening 
session was a report on the progress 
of building the new pilot mill at Kan- 
sas State University. Reporting was 
James McNeil, the Pillsbury Co., who 
delegated his task to Prof. Farrell 
in a gesture which was appreciated 
by the operative millers, who are 
aware of the work which Prof. Far- 
rell has put into the project. 

Mr. McNeil then rounded out the 
report by saying that most of the 
required machinery had been donat- 
ed. (Subsequently, Mr. McNeil told 
The Northwestern Miller that follow- 
ing the afternoon session more offers 
of equipment had come in and he was 
able to report that the project was 
almost completely finished as far as 
donated equipment was concerned.) 

The members were entertained at 
lunch by Swiss Silk-Kressilk Prod- 
ucts, Ine., and concurrent with that 
affair, the ladies were the guests 
of Wallace & Tiernan Inc., at the 
adjacent Statler Hotel. 

The millers also heard a report, 
on a scale study undertaken by the 
Scale Manufacturers Assn., from 
Walter M. Young, Richardson Scale 
Co. 

Tuesday was devoted to a presenta- 
tion of information on new equipment 
available to the industry. (A sum- 
mary of some of these papers appears 
on page 4 of this issue.) 


ee e ® 
President’s Report: 
By O. C. SPOHN, President 


Association of Operative Millers 





It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I greet you and welcome 
you to the opening of the 64th An- 
nual Technical Conference. A _ spe- 
cial welcome to those of you who 
may be attending for the first time 
and to you who have come from for- 
eign lands. 

Many thousands of hundredweights 





0. C. Spohn 
‘Welcome to AOM’ 


of flour have been manufactured in 
the U.S. since our last conference; 
in fact, production for 1959 was near 
the top in milling history. Exports 
held up well considering the fact 
that many new ultramodern mills are 
now in operation in foreign coun- 


tries. The Association of Operative 
Millers trusts that the past year 
has been a profitable one for the 





AOM COVERAGE 


Covering the 64th Annual Techni- 
cal Conference and Trade Show of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
are George E. Swarbreck and George 
W. Potts, Minneapolis; Martin E. 
Newell, Kansas City, and Paul L. 
Dittemore of New York. 





industry and that a fair share of 
any gain can be attributed to in- 
creased efficiency of the actual mill- 
ing operations. 

We realize that in 
problems that the 
shares with management, such as 
sanitation, maintenance, labor and 
the problems connected with the han- 
dling of finished products, to name 
a few, management is forced to bat- 
tle continually to maintain or im- 
prove its position where domestic 
and foreign competition is concerned, 
through the employment of more 
modern and efficient methods of pro- 
duction, sales promotion, and adver- 

(Turn to AOM ADDRESS, page 30) 


addition to 
superintendent 








40, Minn. 








BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


Nearly 2,000 copies of the booklet containing the series of 
editorials on milling industry costs have been purchased by millers 
for circulation to their salesmen and other interested es. 
A second printing has been ordered and additional copies are 
now available. The price is 20c each for numbers up to 100; 
larger supplies are available at a reduced rate. Please send cash 
with order to The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 
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Better Communications—The Importance of AACC and AOM 


AST WEEK’S EDITORIAL commentary, 

after dealing with the importance of the 
Millers National Federation, and of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, as part of the 
structure of the milling industry, ended with a 
thought on communications. 

It was stated: ‘Trade associations are all part 
of that complex which is generically called ‘good 
communications.’ There’s more trouble engendered 
in individual firms and in whole industries by bad 
communications than by any other single factor. 
A trade association .. . exists to promote good 
communications so that efforts may be directed 
towards the well-being of the whole.” 


A telephone caller, applauding the con- 
clusion reached, drew our attention to some 
passages in an address recently delivered 
before the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists by Albert 
Whitman, president, Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
the advertising agency. 


Our caller quoted the story we carried in the 
May 3 issue—the appropriate passages will be 
found on page 48—reporting how cereal chemists, 
through improved communications, were able to 
provide the keys to advertising new products 
successfully. 

Mr. Whitman lamented that the lack of com- 
munication probably resulted in many ideas being 
left undeveloped and he pleaded for the chemists 
to bring maximum contribution to product de- 
velopment. 

He declared: “The man or team of men who 
comes up with new ways to put consumer in- 
terest in older products like family flour, for 
example, will make a contribution to the company 
worth its weight in gold.” 

Mr. Whitman said that the success of com- 
panies in the food business for today and tomor- 
row is going to be measured in large part by 
their product development and product improve- 
ment. He advised: “This is an area where chem- 
ists like yourselves can bring about tremendous 
benefits to your companies. With proper com- 
munications between you and your marketing 
people and advertising agencies, you can help 
them; they can help you.” 

Because of the “improved communications” 
which have marked the conduct of AACC affairs 
in the past two years, first under Clinton L. 
Brooke of Merck & Co., Inc., and then under Del 
Pratt of the Pillsbury Co., ably backed by execu- 
tive secretary Ray Tarleton, we had available the 
full text of Mr. Whitman’s talk. We re-read it— 
and the thought expressed over the Bell wires 
became increasingly obvious. So much so, that 
we decided our readers ought to read the present- 
ation in its entirety and so it may be found on 
page 12 of this issue. 


Our caller proceeded to suggest that 
equal in importance to MNF and NAFD 
in securing industry improvement, through 
better communications, are the two profes- 
sional organizations, the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists and the Association 
of Operative Millers. As with the two “mer- 


chandising” associations, membership in the 
two “technological” associations should be 
improved, 


Officials are engaged in doing just that. AACC 
currently has more than 1,200 members, AOM 
more than 2,000, but there is a vast potential of 
undeveloped membership material which should 
be tapped. Only by supporting AACC and AOM 
will management receive the benefit of improved 
communications from their technologists. 


The cereal chemists and the operative 
millers are as much a part of product de- 
velopment and improvement as the men 
sitting behind the desks in the front offices 
and the men traveling the road. 


What is being done? AACC has a membership 
recruitment committee headed by the persuasive 
Lyle P. Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., a man 
with the Midas touch for whatever he organizes 
seems to surround itself with the aura of success. 
To insure this, he is being assisted by such top 
flight organizers as Dr. James Evans, American 
Maize Products Co., and president-elect of AACC; 
Howard Becker, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.; 
Stewart N. White, Tri-State Milling Co., and Bert 
Morgenson, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 

Mr. Carmony’s committee estimates that the 
potential additional membership in the labs of 
the country is in the region of 1,200—people 
whose usefulness to their companies could be 
increased if they were fully cognizant of what 
is going on among their fellow-professionals and 
AACC exists to do just that. 

Similarly, AOM has an alert membership com- 
mittee. The chairmanship has been held for many 
years by J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and he can be described as no less than 
“dynamic” in the way he carries out his duties. 
He is constantly exhorting the “insiders” to bring 
along the “outsiders” and at the AOM technical 
conference in St. Louis this week, Mr. Kehr was 
a prominent figure with his ever-present sheaf of 
application forms. 


Donald S. Eber, executive vice president 
of AOM, who visits every district during 
the course of his year, makes increased 
membership a constant theme when ad- 
dressing his members. He makes it clear 
he does not want members for the sake of 
getting members—he wants those eligible 
to be on the inside because they can benefit 
inestimably from what his association has 
to offer. 


Today is the era of the technologist and it is 
also an era of cooperation. The day of the tech- 
nologist working alone in a little back room is 
past. The results being achieved today—and the 
improvement in food is an important factor in 
world development—come from cooperation and 
AACC and AOM exist to provide that coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitman put it succinctly and well at the 
conclusion of his address to the cereal chemists: 
“Better communications ... better jobs ... and 


a better opportunity for you and for us.” 
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Canada to Contribute 
Flour to UNRWA 


For Refugees 


TORONTO—The Hon. Howard C. 
Green, secretary of state for external 
affairs, announced in the House of 
Commons, Ottawa, on May 9, 1960, 
that Canada will give $1.5 million 
worth of flour to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine refugees. 


Mr. Green stated that in response 
to an appeal by the director of 
UNRWA the Canadian government 
had decided to make this gift of flour 
to the agency to assist it in provid- 
ing adequate supplies of food to the 
Palestine refugees being cared for in 
various Middle East countries. The 
number of refugees is now about 900,- 
000. This gift of flour will be in ad- 
dition to Canada’s annual cash con- 
tribution to UNRWA of $500,000. 


Mr. Green added that in addition 
to the direct contribution this grant 
of flour will make to UNRWA’s food 
supplies, the government hopes that 
by releasing agency funds which oth- 
erwise would have been spent on 
food, this grant of flour will enable 
UNRWA to proceed with worth-while 
rehabilitation projects it has under- 
taken to improve the economic wel- 
fare of these refugees. 


It is expected that the flour will be 
shipped in the near future, and pro- 
vision for funds for same will be 
made out of the 1960-61 supplemen- 
tary estimates of the Department of 
External Affairs. 

Canada made a similar grant of 
$1.5 million worth of flour to 
UNRWA last year, when about 19,- 
000 long tons of flour was supplied, 
in addition to the annual cash con- 
tribution of $500,000. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Distributors Devote National 
Convention to Examination of Their 
Role in Changing Business Pattern 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Northwestern Miller Staff 





INDIA WILL PURCHASE 
WHEAT FROM CANADA 


OTTAWA—Despite a move by the 
U.S. to dispose of its surplus wheat 
in India, Canada hopes to maintain 
commercial sales to that country. 
Following a meeting between India’s 
food and agriculture minister S. K. 
Patil and Canadian Trade Minister 
Churchill, the latter announced that 
India has made a firm offer to buy 
735,000 bu. Canadian wheat on a com- 
mercial basis this year. Last year 
9,960,000 bu. of Canadian wheat 
moved to India, but none was a com- 
mercial sale. It was either under Co- 
lombo Plan gifts or long-term loan 
arrangements. 





GMI Grain Personnel 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. O. Kocher, 
manager of Oklahoma and Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., grain operations for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
named Oklahoma and Texas grain 
manager with headquarters in Enid, 
Okla., it was announced by J. S. 
Gage, vice president and director of 
grain operations for the company. 

H. Dean Campbell will become 
grain buyer for all locations in Okla- 
homa and Texas, and assistant to 
Mr. Kocher. Laurel Harris was named 
grain accountant and local grain buy- 
er at Amarillo, Texas, and Eugene 
Berry was named local grain buyer 
at Wichita Falls, Texas. The Texas- 
Oklahoma grain department will han- 
dle all grain functions for the Gen- 
eral Mills mills at Wichita Falls, 
Amarillo, El Reno, Okla., and Hop- 
kinsville and for the terminal eleva- 
tors at Oklahoma City and Enid, Mr. 
Gage said. 





House Unit Farm Bill Analyzed; 
Passage of Measure Held Doubtful 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — As the House 
Agriculture Committee voted along 
party lines to send its version of farm 
legislation to the floor for debate, 
careful examination of the document 
by responsible sources reveals that 
in many major respects it violates all 
of the admonitions given Congress by 
the White House earlier this year. 

The wheat provision of the meas- 
ure, with its increased level of sup- 
port, goes even beyond the Senate 
bill, and there is still major opposi- 
tion to the Senate version. This indi- 
cates that the two measures may be 
irreconcilable, even within the two 
chambers of Congress. 

That the Poage bill will pass the 
House is in itself doubtful since it 
sets up a feed grain price support 
pattern which is unlikely to gain ad- 
herents from the Corn Belt. 

The text of an analysis of the 
House committee bill by responsible 
sources follows: 


TITLE I—WHEAT 


1. Title I, subtitle A if implement- 
ed, would increase the already high 
cost of the wheat program by at least 
$100 million per year. 

2. The net realized cost of pro- 
grams primarily for stabilization of 
wheat prices and income during the 
last five years has been $2.9 billion. 


This is 30% of the total net realized 
cost for all commodities. Wheat pro- 
vides 6% of the cash receipts. 

3. The 85% of parity support level 
is higher than that provided for such 
major crops as cotton, rice, peanuts 
and corn. It discriminates against 
producers of other crops, 

4. This higher price support would 
provide further incentive for intensi- 
fication of cultural practices leading 
to even higher yields. 

5. It goes directly contrary to the 
President’s recommendations by pro- 
viding for a 24¢ per bushel increase 
in the export subsidy. 

Average Yield 

6. The 55% of average yield pro- 
vided for payment-in-kind is too high. 
With a three-year average yield of 
24 bu. and a $2.03 per bu. support 
price, the average return per acre 
for the adjusted acreage would be 
about $27 per acre. This is about 
twice the per acre payment under 
the Conservation Reserve Program. 

Subtitle B— We favor the provi- 
sions of this subtitle. 

General—We believe that all wheat 
producers should be eligible to vote 
in any referendum—not only the 
larger ones. We believe that making 
half the wheat producers ineligible 
to vote in the first referendum is a 
direct attack on the influence of the 

(Turn to FARM BILL, page 27) 


NEW YORK — Speculation re- 
garding the position of the flour 
distributor in the transition from 
the “fabulous fifties’ to the “siz- 
zling sixties” held the focal point 
of attention of speakers, panel dis- 
cussions and sideline conversations 
at the 4list annual convention of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel May 20-22. 


The annual national meeting as- 
sumed a dual character as it coin- 
cided with the golden anniversary 
celebration of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, the host 
group. 

Stress on the role of the flour dis- 
tributor in the changing business 


OBIS IS 


NEW YORK—Felicitations of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors were extended to John F. 
Townley, one of the few living foun- 
der-members of the New York associ- 
ation, whose 62 years of service 
makes him the dean of the local in- 
dustry. Mr. Townley started as of- 
fice boy for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. in 1898 and has been associated 
with Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. for 
the past 25 years. 


OBB PPP PP PPP 


pattern immediately came to the fore 
in the president’s report presented by 
John Crumbling, Philadelphia, lead- 
off speaker at the opening session. 

Noting changes since the last con- 
vention in Atlantic City one year 
ago, and the experience of the past 
decade, he noted that “with this in- 
formation at hand we are better 
equipped to project a course which 
should lead us to greater achieve- 
ments than at any time in history.” 

He further noted that this should 
not be considered wishful thinking, 
as many other industries also have 
proclaimed that the 1960’s will show 
a greater growth than any other 10- 
year period since records have been 
kept. “I am certain that our indus- 
try will move ahead at the same 
pace,” Mr. Crumbling declared. 

Looking back on the past decade, 
he reviewed the changes that have 
taken place in the industry, indicat- 
ing that ‘‘this is all part of the chang- 
ing scene of our times, and is consist- 
ent with the diversification going on 
in many old established businesses 
all over the U.S.” 


10-Year Review 

In a review of the last 10 years, 
he referred to the so-called “blitz” 
which proved “neither helpful nor 
profitable to the distributor or the 
baker”; the direct selling of pack- 
aged, prepared mixes; the introduc- 
tion of revolutionary methods in flour 
manufacture producing flours with 
characteristics different from those 
ever known before, and the advance 
of bulk handling of flour. 

Mr. Crumbling visualized  tech- 
nological advances as a challenge to 
the progressive distributors, counsel- 
ling them to study each new develop- 
ment in order to help the customers 
get the fullest benefit of each tech- 
nological advance. 

Mr. Crumbling pointed to inability 








of the industry to interest youth in 
the flour distributing field as con- 
trasted with other, more dramatic 
industries such as missiles, chemistry 
or the automotive field, declaring that 
“if we are not able to induce young 
blood to associate with our industry, 
then the failure lies with our in- 
dustry.” 

In conclusion, he called for con- 
tinued activity toward strengthening 
the local flour distributing groups and 
saw an encouraging note in the in- 
crease in total usage of flour. In this 
connection he declared that “if this 
trend continues, and I think it will, 
we should have an expanding market 
for many years.” 


Distributor’s Role 

In another reference to the role of 
the flour distributor today, Ernest 
Brehm, New York, first vice presi- 
dent of NAFD, stated that we have 
always had free enterprise and have 
it today. But he posed the question as 
to whether it was the same now as it 
was in the early 1900's. He declared 
that it was not the same. 

In the discourse Mr. Brehm noted 
that the distributor has not kept pace 
with the changes in sales and distrib- 
ution of flour. 

“The evidence of this shortcoming 
is the fact that competitors are not 
aiming toward a workable solution 
to sell for a profit but basing their 
selling price, regardless of markup, 
on the selling price of the competitor 
and not upon a cost plus fair return 
formula. We are building capable, 
efficient business organizations, but 
with embarrassing returns for invest- 
ment and effort. I believe that we 
flour men are the most underpaid 
specialists in any line,” he declared. 

Looking to a solution for this prob- 
lem, Mr. Brehm said that “perhaps 
we should take our heads out of the 
sand of business organization and ap- 
ply our business minds to legislation 
necessary for the survival of free en- 
terprise as it affects us as flour dis- 
tributors and middlemen, for we play 
an essential and important part in 
the business world of our present- 
day society.” 

“If we would apply a proper bal- 
ance of effort between business and 
government, it would be a giant step 
forward to protect the rights of the 
individual in a well organized so- 
ciety,” he concluded. 

The future of the flour distributor 
was further aired in a panel discus- 
sion centered around the subject “The 

(Turn to DISTRIBUTORS, page 29) 


NAFD TRIBUTE 


NEW YORK — Tribute was 
paid to the late Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., former vice president 
of the Miller Publishing Co., 
and eastern manager of The 


Miller, at the National Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors con- 
vention, A resolution adopted 
set aside a page in the minutes 
of the meeting in his memory, 
stressing service to the organ- 
ization during his many years 
as secretary-treasurer. 
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WHATS NEW... for the Milling Industry 


Operative millers and allied tradesmen attending the conference 
spent the whole of Tuesday, May 24, hearing 20 suppliers give details 
of their latest developments. The selection, from a long list of applicants 
anxious to be heard, was made by AOM's technical committee of which 
Tibor A. Rozsa, the Pillsbury Co., is chairman. Mr. Rozsa moderated the 
program and a summary of some of the presentations is given here. 


Peavey Electronic Moisture Computer 


Oscar F. Olson, F. H. Peavey & Co.—The Peavey Electronic Moisture 
Computer is a fast, direct reading tester that can calculate the moisture con- 
tent of a given sample of grain in a matter of minutes at temperatures rang- 
ing from 30-100°F. It offers the advantage for elevator operators and ware- 
housemen to lot their grains more intelligently by eliminating the necessity of 
waiting until the sample comes to room temperature before the test is made. 

The tests also reveal any “hot spots” or moisture “set-ups” which might 
otherwise find their way into choice lots of grain. Another high advantage is 
the possibility of instantaneous calibration of the Peavey computer at anytime 
of day, no matter where the machine is located. The computer has battery- 
powered precision circuits which eliminate any error from line voltage fluc- 
tuations. 


Quadruplex Pilot Mill 


©. W. Brabender, C. W. Brabender Instruments, Inc.—-The Brabender 
Quadruplex Laboratory Mill is a precision roller mill utilizing an entirely new 
principle of milling. It employs mul- 
tiple grinding with fixed corrugated 
rolls. By means of an unusual ap- 
proach, the shortcoming of reproduc- 
ing the roll system has been elimi- 
nated because fixed mountings are 
used for the rolls, along with use of 
a special hard steel for the actual 
rolls. This arrangement makes it 
impossible to damage the rolls by im- 
proper settings, and it permits inex- 
perienced people to operate the mill. 
The rolls can be replaced with new 
ones in a matter of minutes without 
dismantling the mill. The Quadru- 
plex Mill also produces flour in a 
single passage. Another advantage is 
that it can handle extremely small 
samples (down to 20 grams) and still 
reproduce the properties in the flour 
milled from these samples, making 
it ideal for wheat breeders and for 
handling small commercial samples 
which heretofore could not be reli- 
ably evaluated. 


1000 MPVI Mikroplex Air Classifier 


Dr. W. H. Gellrich, Alpine American Corp.—The Alpine Mikroplex Spiral 
Air Classifier of the type MPVI is designed for the most efficient separation 
of powdered materials into a fine and a coarse fraction. The range of classifi- 
cation for materials as light as wheat flour is between 20 and 100 microns. 

In all Mikroplex classifiers the physical forces of a vortex are used for 
an outstanding sharp classification. This air vortex is formed within a flat 
cylindrical classification chamber. The wall drag along the classification 
chamber walls is reduced by rotation of these walls at approximately the 
same speed as the air velocity inside the classification chamber. The classifi- 
cation is effected by the counteracting of two main forces exerted upon each 
individual particle entering the classification chamber. 

Depending on the physical characteristics of the individual particles, the 
larger, heavier particle will be thrown to the outer periphery of the chamber 
and thus removed. The lighter, smaller particle will be’ taken with the air 


into the center of the vortex and will travel through the rotor to be collected 
in the cyclone body of the classifier. 

















Sturtevant Flour Refining System 


A, T. Drake, Sturtevant Mill Co.—The system produces three different 
grades of flour which vary in micron size and starch-protein levels. All three 
will vary also in viscosity, absorption and other analyses customarily con- 
ducted. The grinding unit is Sturtevant’s newly-developed Pulver-Mill, an 
air-swept impact mill. Separation of the flour or endosperm into its various 
fractions is accomplished on the Sturtevant Air Classifier. Although quite 
similer to units customarily used by millers, it has been drastically changed to 
meet the technical requirements of operative millers. 

The flour or endosperm, which enters through an air-lock arrangement, 
falls by gravity through a hollow tube which surrounds the shaft supporting 
the rotor assembly. The product is discharged through ports and onto a dis- 
tributing plate which whirls it out centrifugally into the rising air stream. 

In the Pulver-Mill, the flour is uniformly fed, via a variable speed con- 
veyor, through the casing of the impact mill where it meets the impact action 
of three sets of revolving, rigid impactor hammers. 

As the product to be ground is constantly supported in air, and no close 
tolerances exist between rotating and stationary grinding members, the unit 
does not cause an appreciable rise in temperature of the ground product. 


Mill and Grain Fumigation With Portable Equipment 


J. Carl Dawson, Ferguson Fumigants, Inc.—This was a slide presenta- 
tion of the uses and advantages of ethylene dibromide-methyl bromide mix- 
(Turn to WHAT’S NEW IN MILLING, page 34) 
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Walkout Hurts Chicago’s 


1960 Seaway Plans 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—The Great Lakes, con- 
trary to the experience of every 
physician from the time of Hippoc- 
rates down to the present, currently 
are faced with what can only be de- 
scribed as a “medical paradox.” Ear- 
ly in the summer of ’59, incidental to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway becoming a 
reality, those lakes gave birth to a 
dozen or more inland seaports. Now 

nearly a year later—we find not 
the mothers but rather at least five 
of the offspring, badly affected with 
labor pains. Those ports currently are 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Erie, 
Pa., and Buffalo, with walk-outs by 
members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. at each of them. 


Of the five ports, Milwaukee was 
the first to feel the impact of what 
happens when a new contract, satis- 
factory to the labor union, has not 
been signed prior to expiration of the 
old one. In this case the deadline was 
May 16. 


The Milwaukee dock work stop- 
page was closely followed by similar 
action at the other four, with Chi- 
cago the latest, although not neces- 
sarily the last. Some shippers, an- 
ticipating the situation at Milwaukee, 
had consigned portions of their car- 
goes to Chicago, with the last 100 
miles to be completed to Milwaukee 
by rail. This may have been the rea- 
son for the walkout of 125 stevedores 
at Chicago’s Navy Pier May 17 in the 
midst of unloading the German 
freighter Ingride Weide of the Posi- 
don Line, on the theory that, if con- 
tinued, they would be “scabbing” on 
their fellow union members north of 
Chicago. 

This token walkout at Navy Pier 
was later followed by a spread to 
other terminal facilities included in 
the port of Chicago, with well au- 
thenticated estimates that 2,000 of 
the 10,000, or 20%, of the stevedores 
normally employed on the Great 
Lakes are located in Chicago. 


Too Many Points at Issue 


Efforts to avert an actual cessation 
of activity by dock workers in the 
Chicago area have been going on for 
weeks. But with the passing of time, 
it became apparent there were almost 
too many points at issue for any real 
hope a walk-out could be avoided. 
The. president of the AFL-CIO Long- 
shoremen’s organization, Capt. Wil- 
liam W. Bradley, more than two 
weeks ago made a conciliatory state- 
ment to the effect that his union was 
willing “to do almost anything” to 
avert what has now become a reality 
at five major ports. 

One of the union’s goals, as a mat- 
ter of fact the one which just about 
transcends in importance any. of their 
objectives, calls for “master control” 
contracts to cover all Great Lake 
ports and all its dock workers, rather 
than separate agreements as present- 
ly at each port. 

In addition, there is the time ele- 
ment: The union wants this king- 
size contract to be written for one 
year only, with a uniform expiration 
date early in the shipping season. 
Diametrically opposed to this are the 
dock terminal operators. They want 
no part of the so-called “master con- 
trol” contract. They want agreements 
of greater length than one year’s 


duration. Above all, they do not wish 
these contracts to expire during the 
shipping season. As cogently put by 
one of the employers, “It’s bad 
enough to find yourself over a- barrel 
without handing the union a paddle 
with which to let you have it.” 


As the spokesman pointed out, 
while the Chicago branch of the 
union did show somewhat of a con- 
ciliatory attitude in that they did not 
“cut bait’ as was done at Milwaukee 
right on the stroke of midnight, May 
15, at the same time, the local ne- 
gotiators for ILA have not shown any 
less love for the ‘winner-take-all’ 
contracts proposed by their officials. 

Some stevedore company employ- 
ers are very sanguine about expect- 
ing too much from the union head. 
They make the point that while 
President Bradley owes his first al- 
legiance to the rank and file members 
of his union, at the same time, ILA, 
as an organization, has a much bigger 
membership along the seacoast and 
Gulf ports than on the Great Lakes. 
For that reason, the union’s sympa- 
thies are more likely to be slanted 
toward helping the salt water rather 
than fresh water ports with their 
problems. 

For a number of days prior to and 
every day since, Chicago negotiators 
representing labor and management 
have been conferring under the guid- 
ance of federal mediators. However, 
they have not reached agreement 
and, in all probability, the walk-out 
in Chicago that took place early on 
the morning of May 18 stemmed in 
part from the smaller one at Navy 
Pier. 

Negotiators are not too far from 
settlement of the wage angle. Strik- 
ers have been holding out for a basic 
rate of $2.75 an hour. To meet this 
demand, employers have gone more 
than half way with only a 14¢ an 
hour gap still showing. Although, as 
submitted by the employers, the in- 
crease in pay would be given in three 
different installments. The first would 
be 12¢ an hour from May 15 to Dec. 
31, 1960, and there would be two 
others of 8¢ an hour, one each during 
1961 and 1962. 


No Meeting of Minds So Far 

Insofar as is known, there has not 
been any meeting of minds on the 
subject of certain fringe benefits, al- 
though they have been asked for by 
the union representatives. Quite a 
few seem to feel that the dollar and 
cent items such as these and those on 
actual pay raises, are the minor stum- 
bling blocks to early resumption of 
work as the result of signing a new 
contract. 

Speaking at the Ocean Freight 
Agents Assn. of Chicago luncheon on 
May 17, Maxim M. Cohen, general 
manager of the Chicago Regional 
Port District, said that if it actually 
developed, a dock workers walk-out 
here, because the lakes are open less 
than eight months, could be disas- 
trous. “Under the circumstances,” 
Mr. Cohen said, “if the strike is 
called, we will be lucky to do as well 
as in 1959. If it were not for this 
threat of a strike, we would show a 
pretty fair tonnage pickup this season 
over last one.” 

(Turn to CHICAGO, page 34) 
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At the Edgewater Beach in Chicago 


+ The Camera Catches MNF’s Young Millers in Action * 


(MORE MNF FEATURES ON PAGES 15 AND 20.) 
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George Pillsbury, the Pillsbury Co.; Ellis English, Commander Larabee Mill- Minneapolis, and Clifford Graese, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., New York. 
ing Co.; Phil Von Blon, International Milling Co., Minneapolis, are captured At the far right are some Chicago and Washington people: John Sherlock, 
by The Miller camera in the photo at the extreme left. (All identifications MNF Chicago office; Fred MeWhinney, MNF Washington office, and Howard 
are left to right.) In the center photo are William Blodgett, Frank H. Blod- Lampman, Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. Informal discussions were fre- 
gett, Inc., Zanesville, Wis.; Mark Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller Milling Co., quent during “relaxation periods” at the convention. 









The amiable MNF group at the far left includes L. D. Compton, Commander neapolis, and Frank Allen, Jr., Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. The 
Larabee Milling Co., and Carl Brust, Commander Larabee Milling Co., Min- beaming gentleman at the extreme right is, of course, Fred Atkinson, Atkin- 
neapolis. In the center picture are J. H. Eastman, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Min- son Milling Co., Minneapolis. 















The young millers found time between business sessions to relax and confer In the photo at center are Jeff Sogard, Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, 
informally in small groups about industry affairs. At the far left are E. E. Minn., and E. J. Glattly, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. At the right 
Powers, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Shuman Buck, DCA Food are J. C. Clary, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and Dan Ryder, Quaker Oats 
Industries, Inc., New York, and Frank Riggs, the Pillsbury Co., New York, Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
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Infrequent, Small-Lot Sales 
Keep Flour Market on Drab 
Side; Spring Prices Ease 


AKERY flour business held at 

modest levels in the seven-day 
period ending May 23, with only in- 
termittent purchases of small lots in- 
terrupting the business calm. Many 
buyers are well-booked ahead, watch- 
ing for new crop developments, and 
others are filling in needs with p.d.s. 
purchases. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest av- 
eraged only 14% of capacity, recover- 
ing very little from the depressed 9% 
level of the week before. Spring 
wheat mill sales averaged 44% of 
capacity, down a shade from the 48% 
mark of the previous week. 

Prices held steady in the hard win- 
ter wheat area and declined a few 
cents at spring wheat milling points. 
Stronger millfeeds contributed to 
moderate easiness in quotations. 

Soft wheat flour trade also was un- 
exciting, and family flour business 
was without particular feature. 

Sales of soft wheat flour of a 
commercial nature probably were no 
better than the previous week’s fig- 
ure of 15%, but with the help of 
some government awards, the per- 
centage was upped to 25% of capaci- 
ty. 

Production by mills in the U.S. last 
week averaged 96% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 96% the previous 
week and 101% in the comparable 
week a year ago. (See tables on page 


7.) 


‘. 


Spring Sales Show 
Little Improvement 


Sales of spring wheat mills kept 
approximate pace with the previous 
week’s volume, averaging 44% of 
capacity. The week before they aver- 
aged 48%. 

Lower wheat prices and strength- 
ening in millfeeds permitted lower 
flour quotations, but this seemed only 
to encourage buyers to hold back on 
additional purchases. Trading was 
limited to small lots in an irregular 
pattern. Many buyers are on a p.d.s. 
basis and are considered likely to 
continue to operate this way until 
new crop ideas are established. 

Production at Minneapolis mills av- 
eraged 82% of capacity, up moderate- 
ly from the previous week when out- 
put averaged 80%. Interior mills in 
the Northwest operated at 113% of 
capacity, up from 104% the preced- 
ing week and 95% in the comparable 
week last year. Thus, for the area as 
a whole, output averaged 102%, com- 
pared with 96% the preceding week. 

Quotations May 23, carlots, Min- 
neapolis: Standard patent $5.55@5.65, 
short patent $5.65@5.75, high gluten 
$5.95@6.05, first clear $4.92@5.22, 
whole wheat $5.55@5.65; nationally- 
advertised brands of family flour 
$7.20, 100-lb. cottons. 


Southwest Mills’ 
Sales Still Drab 


Extremely dull hard winter wheat 
flour business prevailed last week. 
Sales amounted to 14% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 9% 
the previous week and 45% a year 
ago. 

Prices held unchanged, and this 
level is not encouraging bakery flour 
buyers to add to their bookings. Most 
of them have enough flour on the 





books to last through new crop time, 
but some may need flour before the 
peak of the wheat movement because 
it is expected to be about 10 days 
late this year. However, at this time 
it seems unlikely that any bookings 
will be made until that movement 
makes its effects felt. Those who will 
need flour will probably be forced to 
a p.d.s. buying policy. 

Family flour activity is also limited. 
Prices are unchanged, but there are 
still reports that because of different 
shipping allowances and similar con- 
cessions, prices vary considerably 
from area to area. 

Directions are rated fair on bakery 
flour, with a pick-up probably as bak- 
ers prepare for the busy Memorial 
Day weekend. Family flour directions 
are a little slow. 

Clears are very heavy on the mar- 
ket. Prices are 5@10¢ lower than a 
week earlier, but sales are reportedly 
very difficult to make. Offers were 
made on about 900,000 sacks of flour 
for export relief, with Commodity 
Stabilization Service awards to be 
made early this week. The U.N. will 
also receive offers this week. Other 
export sales and interest have been 
light. 

At Hutchinson, flour business was 
limited to small fill-in lots by bakers 
who found backlogs short of require- 
ments. Seasonal dullness gripped the 
family trade, and export business was 
limited to U.S. relief contracts. 
Strengthening of feed and weakness 
in cash wheat premiums brought a 5¢ 
drop in prices. Operations dropped to 
60%. 

Wichita mills operated at 98% of 
capacity last week. Sales were again 
very low, averaging 23%, compared 
with 25% the preceding week and 
90% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices remained un- 
changed. 

Quotations May 20, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.15@5.25, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5.05@5.15, straight $5@5.10, 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15@7.20, sacked, with the latter 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











representing the delivered price in 
this area of nationally advertised 
brands, first clears of 14% protein 
$3.65@3.70, first clears 11 to 13.5% 
protein $3.60@3.65, clears of 1% ash 
or higher $3.05@3.15. 


Soft Wheat Fiour 
Demand Still Light 


Very light sales continued in the 
Chicago and St. Louis soft wheat 
flour markets. While sales of high 
ratio flour continued extremely 
scanty in the Chicago area, they 
probably slightly exceeded the busi- 
ness done the previous week. Some 
small lot replacement business was 
transacted. Prospects for supplies of 
soft red winter wheat appear to some 
observers as much better than for 
last year, and this could keep flour 
buyers out of the market as long as 
possible, looking for a further price 
decline. On the other hand, some mill 
officials said they don’t as yet know 
enough about new crop prospects to 
risk deferred shipment offers. At St. 
Louis prices were reduced 15¢ cwt. 
because of lower premiums and the 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 28) 





Seasonal Lag in Semolina Sales, 
Shipments Extends Further 


OTH sales and shipments of 
B semolina were slow in the seven- 
day period ending May 23, and while 
this is regarded as a seasonal situa- 
tion, millers consider the period some- 
what more extended than usual. 

A slump normally occurs after 
Easter, but most often buying re- 
sumes at a better pace after a few 
weeks. Possible factors in the present 
situation include the generally fa- 
vorable early season outlook for a 
durum wheat production increase this 
year and some inventory-watching by 
retailers which has retarded ship- 
ments of macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts. 

Manufacturers are reported to be 
covered for an average of about 60 
days, and they are watching new 
crop developments closely. 

An estimated 25% increase in seed- 
ings, now completed under favorable 
soil and weather conditions, points to 
larger production of durum wheat. 
However, the increase was not as 


large as had been expected by some 
observers. Trading in durum wheat 
is light. 

Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 82% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 81% the 
previous week and 101% in the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 20 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.45@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.44@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.43@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.39@2.43 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.37@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
SR 177,500 146,205 82 
Previous week ..... 177,500 *144,470 8! 
ce — 156,500 158,578 101 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1959-May 22, 1960 ........ 8,442,985 
July |, 1958-May 23, 1959 ........ 8,466,048 
*Revised. 
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Millfeeds Continue 
To Advance on 
Nearby Tightness 


ILLFEEDS, particularly mid- 

dlings, pushed upward during 
the week as feed buyers attempted to 
fill nearby needs from somewhat lim- 
ited available supplies. Advances 
ranged up to $4. Over-all production 
improved somewhat, but still at the 
end of the period a number of mills 
were unable to offer cars for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,293 tons of millfeed for May 
15-22. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
47,503 tons in the previous week and 
50,112 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 


Minneapolis: Steady demand dur- 
ing the week, particularly for mid- 
dlings, strengthened millfeeds. While 
the market was up and apparently 
holding steady, somewhat improved 
production in the area took an edge 
off the advance on May 23. However, 
with feed demand improving, sellers 
look for some firmness for at least a 
few weeks more. Most are less con- 
fident of bran values than of mid- 
dlings. 

Quotations May 23: Sacked bran 
$36, standard middlings $38@39, red 
dog $42@43; bulk bran $32.50, mid- 
dlings $34. 

Kansas City: Middlings were the 
feature of a rising millfeed market 
last week. Prices advanced $5@6 for 
the week while bran and shorts fin- 
ished $2@3 higher. The rise was 
sparked by better buying interest 
from feed manufacturers, reflecting 
improved feed business. 

Quotations May 20: Bran $34@ 
34.50, shorts $37.50@38, sacked; bran 
$31.50@32, shorts $36@36.50, mid- 
dlings $35@35.50, bulk. 

Fort Worth: The extremely light 
offerings of millfeed last week met 
with an increasingly good demand 
and a strong market. 

Quotations, May 20: Sacked bran 
$43.50, gray shorts $47.50; bulk bran 
$41.50, gray shorts $45, middlings $45, 
delivered Texas common points; 
sacked bran and shorts $1.50 higher, 
bulk bran $3 higher, bulk shorts $2 
higher and middlings $5 higher, com- 
pared with previous week. 

Chicago: Price recoveries that were 
staged in the local millfeed mart 
during the previous week were added 
to rather materially again on both 
bran and standard middlings during 
the week ending May 20. Bran was 
hiked another $4 and was closely fol- 
lowed by middlings with a $3.50 ton 
advance. Call for red dog continued 
to be rather desultory and as a re- 
sult there was no price change on 
that commodity. Mill running time 
has been low, and resultant light 
offerings more than anything else 
have been responsible for the price 
upturns. 

Quotations May 20: Standard mid- 
dlings $39.50, standard bran $38, red 
dog $42. 

St. Louis: Strong demand from feed 
mixers and short supplies kept mill- 
feed prices rising last week. Bulk 
feeds set the pace, with values up 
$6. Gains were less spectacular on 
sacked feeds, but bran advanced $2.25 
and shorts $1.25. The main strength 
of the market rests on the light run- 
ning time of flour mills. 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 28) 
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Wheat Futures Prices Show 
Slight Gains; Cash Down 


OST wheat futures showed only 

limited changes during the sev- 
en-day period ending May 23, al- 
though there were some radical price 
movements in Chicago May on the 
final day in trading on that contract 
May 19. The close on that day showed 
a 10¢ range as a result of a liquida- 
tion scramble. 

Some moderate strength developed 
on the finai day of the period as ex- 
porters covered sales of 1,645,000 bu. 
to India and reports of a possible de- 
lay in the Southwestern harvest were 
circulated. Harvesting has started in 
early areas, but rain was slowing 
down operations early this week. 

With new crop movement impend- 
ing, the trend in cash prices con- 
tinued downward, and for the most 
part trading was light. The collapse 
of the summit conference was some- 
what of an influence early in the pe- 
riod, and observers feel that world 
tension will continue to be a back- 
ground factor in markets for some 
time to come. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 23 were: Chicago—July $1.86, 
September $1.88%4, December $1.94, 
March $1.97%; Kansas City—July 
$1.875s, September $1.90, December 
$1.944%; Minneapolis — July $2.14, 
September $2.06%4, December $2.08 %. 

Domestic flour business was light, 
but a substantial relief purchase by 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
was in the works late in the period. 

Market observers found explana- 
tion for some spots of market weak- 
ness prevalent during May and ap- 
pearance of large amounts of cash 
wheat in commercial channels in the 
government’s report of loan redemp- 
tions during April. Some 18 million 
bushels were redeemed after it had 
been thought these operations had 
been largely completed. Withdrawals 
through April totaled almost 104 
million bushels, leaving 213 million 
for default to Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

The light receipts of wheat at Min- 
neapolis last week found only a lim- 
ited demand and most buyers were 
not particularly pressed for supplies. 
Receipts last week were about in line 
with a week previous and totaled 
563 cars, with 25 of them owned by 
CCC and about 70 of the total were 
durum. Flour business was light 
again so that mills were not overly 
aggressive buyers. The average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis was 14.86% 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect May 23 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
US. Pacific ports, 45%%,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'44¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 11,¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ per bu. less. 








and compared with 13.74% the com- 
parable week last year. Planting of 
hard wheat was reported 89% com- 
pleted by the week ended May 17 in 
North Dakota, and was about 60% 
completed in the important Red River 
Valley area of Minnesota. 

At the close on May 20, No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring, through 11% protein, 
traded at 7¢ over the Minneapolis 
July price; 12% protein 8¢ over; 13% 
protein 10¢ over; 14% protein 11@ 
12¢ over; 15% protein 12@14¢ over; 
16% protein 13@16¢ over, and 17% 
protein 14@18¢ over the Minneapolis 
July, which closed on that date at 
$2.14%, up %¢ over the previous 
week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. oo Northern 


Spring, 58 | 
aks 600d 6 4e6b0 0068 Ssaces 2.21” 
Fe A cccceedebieesvhess  xagen 2.21'” 
See EEO scons ceeéawseeetes veeen 2.22" 
RD Pee errrerrae 2.24' 
eh ED ao 605060400 Vane wha 2.25'/2 @2.26'/2 
Se MEN 64 5a0-c0ba diaseeeee 2.26'/2 @2.28'/2 
Pe ME 2 d00scsehebhccdece 2.27'/2 @2.30'/2 
ig 2 | eS eee 2.28'/2 @2.32'/2 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 

To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.20'/2, 
13% protein $2.22'%, 14% protein $2.24'/2, 
15% protein $2.26'/2, 16% protein $2.28'/2, 
17% protein $2.30'/. 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City continued to feel the ef- 
fect of the nearness of new crop har- 
vest and declined 2% @3%¢ bu. dur- 
ing last week. The transition from 
the May to July option resulted in a 
decline of 8%¢. However, premiums 
were boosted 5@6¢ bu. 

Rapid spread of the Texas harvest 
and weather which favors pushing 
the crop to maturity elsewhere were 
chief factors behind the transition to 
a new crop basis. Small export sales 
and scant flour business offered little 
in the way of support for the market. 


Cash demand was rated good in 
that meager offerings were well 
cleaned up. Many buyers, however, 
were taking only barest require- 
ments and seemed intent on holding 
off until prices are thoroughly ad- 
justed by the movement of -new grain. 

Receipts at Kansas City totaled 
374 cars last week, compared with 
435 the previous week and 427 a year 
ago. Approximately 80 carlots of 
wheat were sold in the cash market, 
compared with 70 the previous week. 
Country stations in early producing 
areas were expecting a good run of 
wheat. 

Premiums were quoted May 20 as 
follows: Ordinary 832@9¢ bu. over 
the basic July option of $1.87%, 
11.5% protein 9@10¢, 12% protein 10 
@12¢, 125% protein 11@15¢, 13% 
protein 14% @20¢, 13.5% protein 15% 
@21¢, 14% protein 16% @22¢. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 20 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. | Dark and Hard.......... $l. weer tag 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.9412 

No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.92'A +09 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.90'/2@2.07 
Sb CHE Gabas SSR ec UNS dacs sc’ 1.95'2@1.96'/2 
_ aero 1.94'2@1.96 
8) Eee 1.92'2A@1.95 
Ges MESS da ckedc an rcercten 1.90'2@1.94 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard milling 
wheat was selling May 23 at $2.26@ 
2.28, delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a 1¢ premium and 14% protein at a 
2¢ premium. The first truckload of 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











May 15-22, “Previous May 16-23, May 17-24, May 18-25, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 
E+ << canmus cisccticebatene 729,986 685,828 703,485 591,819 731,645 
TB Te eee 1,304,152 1,315,345 1,426,783 1,179,293 1,245,930 
rere tee re 525,133 516,188 525,386 432,507 544,546 
Central and Southeast eT ee 539,546 586,669 562.628 466,882 537,134 
Pees GONE. os vcevavernssceuwiss 424,750 443,623 425,845 298,878 294,271 
DE wh'ccakdereks Gadaier eke 3,523,567 3,547,653 3,644,127 2,968,379 3,353,526 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 73.6 73.6 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,787,455 4,820,181 
Accumulated total this month ..... 96,614,986 91,827,531 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
-_ 15-22, Previous a 16-23, May 17-24, May 18-25, May 22, May 23, 
960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 
Northwest .......... a 96 97 89 110 33,262,342 33,880,037 
|” ee 99 100 Hil 89 94 67,942,636 66,057,302 
SS . Xéreks $000 101 99 106 91 11s” 23,936,806 25,449,676 
Central and S$. E&. .. 82 87 87 82 94 28,663,979 27,111,949 
Pacific Coast ....... 9 95 91 95 83 21,753,112 20,185,905 
. eres 96 96 101 100 99 175,558,875 172,684,869 
NORTHWEST Year ago ....... 1,068,800 1,152,993 108 
Minneapolis Two years ago ...1,032,000 981,443 95 
POWONORY GVETORS 605 000s scetcsseos 139 
5-day week Flour % ca- Ten-year Be As.cuubbesrseeenee Ee 124 
capacity output pacity *Revised. 
See CGeEe sccecscs 240,000 197,881 82 
Previous week .... 240.000 *193,138 80 BUFFALO 
TOE OOO csviccas 231,000 215,440 93 5-day week Flour %e ca- 
oe years ago .... 237, ‘000 180,832 ps capacity output pacity 
WO@-Y@ar AVETAGE ..... cece ee wecnees 6 
anit a lla habe ade aie May 15-22 ....... 522,000 525,133 lol 
enyear average trees 88 Previous week .... 522,000 516,188 99 
. Ee 493,500 525,386 106 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- TWO years ago .... 475,000 432,507 91 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Five-year average ............sseees 8! 
and lowe: VORARERE CRNNOUER © 6 ko s0 6b sued cadekus 98 
5-day week Flour % ca- CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
capacity output pacity s . tin? ‘ mete . 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
May 15-22 ....... 472,750 532,105 113, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Previous week .... 472,750 %492,690 104 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
2. eee 494,500 488 045 99 , ‘ 
Two years ago .... 430,500 410,987 95 5-day week Flour %e ca- 
pene QURRROD a 00 6k 055 6 6406 Obs 137 capacity output pacity 
a = TO ete cos eweeekaepebeades 121 oe ee 672,260 539,546 82 
. Previous week .... 672,260 "586,559 87 
SOUTHWEST \ | ae 643,750 562,628 87 
Two years ago .... 570,250 465 882 82 
Kansas City ieee ree 107 
5-day week Flour % ca Ten-year average ........eeeeeeeeeee 105 
capacity output pacity *Revised. 
IP 224,250 219,156 98 
Previous week <... 224,250 237,845 106 PAGING COAST 
@ar ago ........ 221,750 ; Principal Mi ifi 
i uheun .. See 197'850 49 rincipal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
POET QUOPOED | oo cb ccss dnccestocs 149 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
gor BVOPEGO cccsccccsevcvessscs 129 5-day week Flour “én. 
presentative Mills, Outside of Kansas capacity output pacity 
“City (Including Wichita and Salina) May 15-22 ....... 466,500 424,750 91 
5-day week Flour % ca- Previous week .... 466,500 *%443,623 95 
capacity output pacity . eae 466,500 425,845 91 
May 15-22 ....... 1,090,750 1,084,996 99 © Two years ago .... 315,000 298,878 ad 
Previous week ...1,090,750 *1,077,500 99 *Revised. 





new wheat arrived in Ft. Worth May 
23 from Munday, grading No. 1 yel- 
low hard, 60.4 lb. test weight, 13.8% 
moisture and 1% dockage. It sold for 
$2, Ft. Worth. 

Pacific Northwest cash _ wheat 
prices averaged weaker during the 
trading period ended May 20 when 
white and hard red winter classes 
sold 1¢ lower. 


Cash wheat dealings were dull with 
exporters remaining unaggressive and 
light country offerings excessive for 
buying interest. Montana northern 
spring wheat prices held steady and 
unchanged under a very tight supply 
situation. 

The Japanese Food Ministry at 
Portland bought two cargoes of west- 
ern white wheat for July shipment. 

Closing cash prices to arrive coast 
terminals follow: No, 1 soft white 


club and western white, $2.04 bu; No. 
1 hard white Baart, 12% protein, 
$2.05@2.07; No. 1 hard red winter 
ordinary to 12% protein, $2.17@2.18; 
No. 1 dark northern spring, 13% 
protein, $2.36 with 14% test at $2.42 
and a 1¢ premium for protein over 
14% 

The Portland Commodity Credit 
Corp. office on May 19 offered No. 2 
or better white and hard red winter, 
ordinary, at $2.07% and $2.21% bu., 
f.o.b., ship, respectively. These are 1¢ 
below last week. 
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CHARTER GRANTED 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Me- 
dore Grain, Inc., Hutchinson, has 
been granted a charter for a grain 
storage business. William L. Mitch- 
ell has been named resident agent. 
Capitalization of $100,000 was au- 
thorized, 
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USDA Utilization Research in Areas 
Of Wheat Foods, Feeds Backgrounded 
For ‘What’s New Program of AOM 


ST. LOUIS—US. Department of 
Agriculture utilization research on 
wheat foods and feeds, geared to- 
ward existing problems was a fea- 
tured topic this week for members 
of the Association of Operative 
Millers, now convening in St. Louis. 


expressed that because of lack of ex- 
perience with new developments, a 
scarcity of information in these areas 
becomes crucial. “In time, empirical 
experience alone will tend to bridge 
in some manner or other, the gap in 
knowledge; but how much more de- 
sirable would it be to be able to 
bridge these and other gaps with pre- 
cise, sturdy and enduring foundations 
of adequate fundamental knowledge,” 


In a speech delivered by George O. 
Kohler, chief, field crops laboratory, 
convention delegates heard of recent 
progress in USDA labs at Peoria, II1., 


+ . ook: . he said. 
and Albany, Cal., in solving difficul- 
ties now facing the milling industry Bread Flavor 
and associated trades. Bread flavor, in connection with 


According to Mr. Kohler, USDA is 
giving primary consideration in food 


strengthening bread’s position in the 
competitive food market, was de- 
scribed as a primary factor in USDA 
research. The problem was presented 
as two-fold: One is working to de- 
termine the complete composition of 
substances making up aroma and 
flavor, characteristic of fresh bread. 
Two is where each substance or'gi- 


nates and changes occurring after 
baking. 
Mr. Kohler stated that in time, 


production of a combination of pure 
chemicals, accurately representing 
flavorants in bread, would be possi- 
ble. Scientists are of the opinion that 
pre-ferments may eventually be dis- 
carded and a mixture of pure chemi- 
cals used to produce precise amounts 
of balances of compounds desired by 
individual bakers. However, present 
studies are focused in the area of 
what happens to pre-ferments in 
panned dough during proofing and in 
the oven, so that flavor substances 
may be stabilized to produce a longer 
lasting freshness. 





In the area of accounting for varia- 
tions in baking behavior, USDA is 
conducting experiments in fractionat- 
ing and reconstituting flour to deter- 
mine relation of certain components 
to performance factors. 

Future plans include separating 
lipids from other flour constituents 


George O. Kohler 


and feed utilization to best methods 
for usage of available resources and 
in maintaining a balance between 
basic research, with its long-range 
effects, and practical or applied re- 


search, usually expected to pro- for further study, and synthesizing 
duce results in a shorter time. He /ipoproteins to determine what 
explained that the latter is the Changes in dough and flour properties 
basis for most work in industrial ®"¢ induced by variations in fatty 
laboratories, whereas the more ex- eSidues attached to the complex. 

pensive and time consuming basic Significant discoveries have been 


research is more justifiable in gov- 
ernment laboratories, because it is 
not wholly dependent upon a result- 
ing product to pay back money in- 
vested. (See accompanying chart.) 
In connection with new techniques, 
tools and methods, the opinion was 


made in areas regarding sulfhydryl 
groups, preparation of gliadin frac- 
tions of gluten of very high purity, 
and modifications of gliadin to permit 
ready use in food forms. 

Bulgur wheat has been developed 
into canned forms, as well as whole- 





WESTERN REGIONAL LABORATORY PROGRAM ON 
WHEAT UTILIZATION 
CURRENT Food Uses Feed Uses 
UTILIZATION Domestic 5U0 Million Bushels 60 Million 
Export 400 Million Bushels Bushels 
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grain forms, resulting in shorter 
preparation times. Further progress 
has been made in developing instant 
products from this wheat variety, 
well suited for export to under-de- 
veloped countries. 

Comparisons were then drawn by 
Mr. Kohler between programs pres- 
ently underway at USDA laboratories 
and the proposed research objectives 
submitted by the technical commit- 
tees of the Association of Operative 
Millers and the Millers National Fed- 
eration. Indications were that the 
programs were closely related insofar 
as progress to date and future re- 
search plans were concerned. Ex- 
amples of interrelated objectives 
were evidenced in USDA studies in 
fundamentals of preparing wheat for 
milling, investigations of wheat pro- 
tein, lipids in wheat flour and chemi- 
cal and physical characteristics dis- 
tinguishing wheats of different class- 
es. Currently, study is being made 
in the area of another recommended 
project, “Study of Enzyme Systems 
and Other Major Constituents of 
Flour.” 

In the field of microbiology of fiour, 
he reported that a less active study 
has been conducted in this area than 
in most others. Attention was drawn 
to the fact that closer investigations 
would very likely come at a later 
date. No active program has yet been 
undertaken in the investigation of 
sweating in wheat and flour. Expla- 
nation was given that the problem 
would probably be better understood 
when other fundamental work called 
for in earlier projects has been com- 
pleted. 


Difficult Problems 
In describing the projects submit- 
ted by the joint committee, Mr. Koh- 
ler said, “These problems must be 
difficult ones, if for no other reason 
than that they still exist after so 
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many years of research and com- 
merce in these areas.” 

He indicated that all new tech- 
niques and equipment facilities now 
available would result in accumula- 


tion of fundamental information and 
would follow with practical applica- 
tions. ‘‘How soon,” he stated, “is prob- 
the most significant question, 
and the answer depends in part on all 


ably 


of us.” 
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Speakers Named for 
Pacific N.W. Meeting 


SPOKANE, WASH.—R. C. Wood- 
worth, vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
and Richard K. Baum, executive vice 
president of Western Wheat Associ- 
ates, U.S.A., Inc., will speak at the 
39th annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. 


at Spokane June 8-9. 


Mr. Woodworth and Mr. Baum will 
speak at the convention’s second 
business session at the Davenport 
Hotel June 9. They are the first of 
five to accept invitations to speak at 
the convention, according to H. W. 
(Pete) Poort, Jr., convention chair- 


man. 


Mr. Baum will speak on “Develop- 
ing Markets for Wheat in Asia,” and 
Mr. Woodworth will speak on ‘‘Mar- 


keting the Grain Industry.” 





father 
$30,000 in Dividend Shares, 
$260 million mutual fund. 


time mutual fund 
used by a national merchandiser as 


General 


May 24, 1960 


Connecticut Man 
Wins $30,000 in 
GMI Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS 
of 


A 39-year-old 
three children has won 
Inc., a 


General Mills, Inc., and Calvin Bul- 


lock, Ltd., manager of the fund, an- 
nounced recently that Ross B. Jor- 
gensen of Norwalk, Conn., is the first 
prize winner in General Mills’ TV 
Star 
$100,000 in prizes. 


Sweepstakes, which featured 


Mr. Jorgensen, who travels 20,000 


miles a year as a sales representa- 
tive for 
shares with a net asset value of $30,- 
000. Each share gives him an interest 
in the common stocks of more than 
100 U.S. corporations, each selected 
for income and profit possibilities. 


Burroughs Corp., received 


It is believed that this is the first 
shares have been 


a prize in a program of this mag- 
nitude. 

Some 40 million packages of eight 
Mills ready-to-eat cereals 
carried rules for entering the sweep- 
stakes, which required entrants to 
send in their name and address on 
a postcard. 

His eldest son, Michael, 
attend the University of Connecti- 
cut next September and Mr. Jor- 
gensen, a firm believer in a_ boy’s 
working his way through college, has 
promised to “match him dollar-for- 
dollar, but no more than that.” 

Mr. Jorgersén himself worked 40 
hours a week while going to col- 
lege under the G.I. Bill, graduating 
at the age of 32 from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Born in Minneapolis, the headquar- 
ters of General Mills, Mr. Jorgensen 
recounted how as a boy he used to 
be a member of the Wheaties Knot- 
hole Gang. 

“Three Wheaties box tops and 10¢ 
and we got in to see the local .base- 
ball team play,” he said. 
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plans to 








J. B. Ronan Resigns 
K. C. Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY—John B. Ronan, 
B. C. Christopher & Co., has an- 
nounced his resignation as first vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr. Ronan explained that 
his resignation was prompted by a 
decision to restrict some of his ac- 
tivities in the local grain trade. 

Mr. Ronan will be succeeded as 
first vice president by Wayne A. 
Forcade, second vice president, who 
moves up under rules of the ex- 
change. Mr. Forcade is with Mid- 
Continent Grain Co. 

The board of directors for the ex- 
change has named W. W. Fuller, 
Central States Grain Co., to fill the 
office of second vice president. E. C. 
Meservey, Jr., Meservey - O’Sullivan 
Grain Co., has been named to re- 
place Mr. Fuller on the board of di- 
rectors. 

Dewey E. Walter, the Pillsbury 
Co., currently is president of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Forcade, now 
advanced to first vice president, is 
next in line of succession for the 
position of president of the exchange 
in 1961. 
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69 NEW MEMBERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA—Officers of 
the Western Grain & Feed Assn. of 
Iowa announced the recent enroll- 
ment of 69 new members. 
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New Bemis Brite-Lite* Inks won’t actually light up the dark 
...but they will light up your brand and your sales ........ 


The greatest advance in burlap bag printing in ten years, Brite-Lite Inks are the development of 


Bemis’ own ink mill. Ask your Bemis Man to show you examples of Brite-Lite printing on 


burlap bags. You'll be amazed and delighted at the bright- 
ness and sharpness. And you'll want to specify Brite-Lite— 


Where 
flexible packaging 
the premium inks for premium merchandising packages. ideas 


are born 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 e SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ST. PAUL—The Minnesota Bak- 
ers Assn. held its annual conven- 
tion here recently with speakers, 
allied tradesmen and all concerned 
centering their remarks and activi- 
ties around MBA’s slogan—‘“Better 
Bake BETTER!” Under the chair- 
manship of Alois Eibner, Eibner’s 
Bakery, New Ulm, MBA president, 
and James Hall, Egekvist Bakeries, 
Minneapolis, pro gram chairman, 
the two-day session presented as 
excellent an array of speakers on 
industry topics as has appeared in 
recent years. 


In opening the first convention 
session the opening afternoon, Pres. 
Eibner cited current economic forces 
operating in the baking industry and 
called for a strong association effort 
and “togetherness” in meeting the 
challenges. 

Harold Snyder, editor of Baking 
Industry, Chicago, speaking on “The 
Decade of Decision,” said there should 
be much optimism in the baking in- 
dustry as American business enters 
a decade which promises unparalleled 
growth. He reviewed the predictions 
of several economists on the gains 
the economy will make in the ’60’s 
and suggested how the baking indus- 
try could tie in with these opportuni- 
ties. 

“The opportunity represents a big 
market challenge,” he said. “But the 
challenge must be recognized before 
it can be met. The 1960’s_ hold out 
more economic incentives than any 
period before in our history.” 

He reviewed the areas of operation 
in the baking industry in which he 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Speakers at MBA Convention Stress 
Current Theme, ‘Better Bake BETTER!’ 


said there was need for study and 
revision. 


“Improvements in the marketing 
and distribution procedures of the 
industry are needed,” he said. “It is 
time to serve the convenience of the 
consumers. The population of the 
country in 1970 will be 25% greater 
than it is currently, and spending 
power will be 55% greater than it is 
now. The business will be there po- 
tentially if we are alert enough as an 
industry to take advantage of this 
potential.” 


Mr. Snyder suggested that the con- 
sumer will demand better quality in 
bakery foods and urged that the in- 
dustry meet this challenge by supply- 
ing what the consumer will be look- 
ing for and expecting. 

He also urged individual bakery 
operators to support industry-wide 
projects such as the Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program and the American Insti- 
tute of Baking for their value to the 
industry as a whole as well as to 
individual firms. 

Glen Bronson, Minneapolis sales 
consultant, addressing the first aft- 
ernoon session, pointed out the impor- 
tance of properly trained, courteous 
employees in building a successful 
business. 


“You can’t build a big business with 
little people,” he said. 

He urged the bakers to pay careful 
attention to the “people” in their 
businesses and cited examples of how 
positive attitudes among employees 
return values to a business manyfold. 


Supermarket Panel 


One of the highlights of the open- 
ing day’s sessions was a panel dis- 
cussion on “Supermarket Opera- 
tions.” It was moderated by Parke 
Heffern, Emrich Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis. On the panel were Chris. Ege- 
kvist, Egekvist Bakeries, Minneapo- 
lis; Jerry Hammink, Jerry’s Bake 
Shop, Minneapolis; Gil Gustafson, 
Gustafson’s Bakery, Duluth, and 
James Paterson, Hovander Foods, 
Hopkins. 

Each speaker on the panel, repre- 
senting a particular segment of the 
baking industry, described his posi- 
tion—whether strictly retail, whole- 
sale or a combination of both—and 
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related it to supermarket operations. 


One of the highlights of the second 
day’s activities was a roundtable dis- 
cussion, “Stump the Panel,” in which 
production problems were brought to 
the panel for solution. In charge of 
the panel was Joseph Becker, Swift 
& Co., St. Paul. The panel was mod- 
erated by William Ogilvie, the Pills- 
bury Co. Speakers were Nicholas 
Strenglis, Rainbow Pie Co., St. Paul; 
Charles Clark, Lakeland Baking Co., 
St. Cloud, and Bill Richards, the Bro- 
lite Co., discussing wholesalers’ prob- 
lems. To handle retail problems were 
Joseph Bohunko, Webber-Barlow Su- 
per Valu Bakery, Crystal; Eugene 
Yuetter, Yuetter’s Bakery, Alexan- 
dria, and John Bangs, head of the 
retail bakery department for Red 
Owl Stores. 


Panel Questions 


The questions asked included pro- 
cedures to be followed to eliminate 
rubbery crusts on hearth breads and 
hard rolls when packed in polyethy- 
lene bags. The consensus was that the 
bags should be punctured, or perfor- 
ated bags can be used to let in air. 
This, it was explained, tends to stale 
the products faster but leaves a cris- 
pier crust. 


The other topic given considerable 
time was the manner in which cooked 
pie fruit can be retained without 
cloudiness in the refrigerator for sev- 
eral days. After considerable discus- 
sion, the answer appeared to be use 
of a pre-gelatinized starch. 

Another subject on the production 
panel was “What causes blistering 
and raw spots on pumpkin pies?” 

There were several answers given: 
(1) the wrong kind of pie tin—if the 
tin is completely smooth on the bot- 
tom—it doesn’t let the hot air cir- 
culate properly; (2) carbon forma- 
tion on the oven hearth will cause 
cold spots and blistered, raw spots, 
and (3) a filling that is too cold will 
cause this trouble. 


One question failed to draw an an- 
swer: “How is an angel pie properly 
made?” The panel admitted it was 
stumped. 


There were several answers to the 
question, “How can a baker get a 
proper return on his own pies using 
fresh frozen fruits?” The general 
opinion was that the pies must be 
made to satisfy customer demand, 
but that the baker can’t come out 
profit-wise. 


Cake Demonstration 


Early the second day, McKinley 
Wilton, head of the Wilton School of 
Cake Decorating, Chicago, showed 
three dimensional pictures of practi- 
cal cakes which the baker can make 
without special artistic talent. 

Jack Parrish, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago, worked on French 
puff pastry and exhibited a complete 
display along with explaining proper 
puff pastry makeup. 

Mr. Becker made up torte cakes 
and displayed 20 different varieties. 
He gave reasons why bakers can 
benefit from making torte cakes: (1) 
They offer good opportunities for 
display; (2) they add color to the 
whole bakery and definite business 
prestige because of being luxury 
items. Mr. Becker preceded his pres- 
entation with a two-week survey of 
torte baking in Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois. The consensus was that, from 
the bakers interviewed, the housewife 
is being educated continually to the 
merits of finer bakery products—and 
demands them regardless of cost. 


Annual Banquet 


Minnesota bakers closed their con- 
vention with a cocktail hour, cour- 
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ST. PAUL—Hartvig A. Anderson, 
Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co., Min- 
neapolis, was elected president of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry in St. Paul at a business 
meeting of the organization held dur- 
ing the Minnesota state bakers con- 
vention here. His term will begin 
this fall. Carl Anderson, Glaco Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis, was named vice 
president and Elmer E. Hoelscher, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Named directors for the coming year, 
with terms beginning in September, 
were Stan Jordan, King Midas Flour 
Mills; Asa Peer, Bergy Materials, 
Inc., and Ken W. Wakershauser, The 
Miller Publishing Co., all of Minne- 
apolis. Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, 
Inc., Minneapolis, currently president 
of the group, will serve as a director 
next year, in accordance with the 
by-laws. Approximately 85 allied 
tradesmen attended the allied lunch- 
eon held during the MBA convention 
at the Hotel Lowry. Featured speaker 
was William Curtis, public relations 
director of Hamm Brewing Co., St. 
Paul, who spoke on “The Citizen’s 
Part in Good Government.” 





tesy of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry; the annual 
banquet—where attendance was ap- 
proximately 400 persons—and a floor 
show. 
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Dies in Denver 


DENVER — Glenn L. Swain, a 
prominent member of the baking in- 
dustry in this area and chairman of 
the finance committee of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn., died here re- 
cently. Mr. Swain was chairman of 
the board of the Old Homestead 
Bread Co. at Denver and board chair- 
man of Star Baking Co., Colorado 
Springs. 

For some years Mr. Swain was as- 
sociated in the flour business in Kan- 
sas with a brother, Charles E. Swain. 
He served also as a Denver flour 
broker and jobber prior to entering 
the baking business. His brother is 
currently manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Kaansas Milling 
Co. of Wichita. 

The brothers at one time traveled 
through Kansas, with Glenn L. Swain 
representing the sales staff of Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., predecessor of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. Mr. 
Swain became head of the Old Home- 
stead firm in 1933. 

Survivors, in addition to his broth- 
er, are H. D. Swain, Caldwell, Kan- 
sas, another brother; his wife and 
two daughters. 
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Technologists—Communicate! 





The Marketing Specialists Must Be Told 
‘Why’ Your New Products Are Important 


EREAL and flour products are 
- not only of tremendous impor- 
tance to good nutrition and the Amer- 
ican economy, but they happen to be 
very important to the advertising 
agency which I represent. It handles 
such products as family flour, bakery 
flours, pre-mixes for bakeries and in- 
stitutions, feeds, hot cereals, beer, 
potato chips, etc. 

When Del Pratt asked me to talk 
to you I asked him, “How much does 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Whitman 
is president of the Campbell-Mithun, 
Inc., advertising agency. His address 
was delivered in Chicago before the 
45th annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 
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the average person here know about 
advertising agencies and how they 
work with their own companies?” 

He said, “I'll bet the average chem- 
ist or quality control specialist knows 
littl or nothing about advertising 
agencies or their people. Some prob- 
ably haven't even talked to an ad- 
vertising man.” 

I couldn't help but think the same 
statement applies in reverse to many 
advertising people. Most of them, I 
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would guess, have never sat in a 
meeting with any one of you. 

All of which reminds me of a little 
story: A famous, well proportioned 
movie star whose initials happen to 
be M.M. was taking a bath in a hotel. 
All of a sudden she looked up and saw 
a window washer busily engaged in 
dabbing at the window and looking 
at her. 

After a quick double take she de- 
cided to wave. No reaction from the 
window washer. 

So she waved again, much more 
forcefully and frantically. Still no re- 
action. 

This made her so mad, she jumped 
out of the tub, walked over in her 
“all together” to the window, threw 
it open and was met by: “‘What’s the 
matter, lady, haven’t you ever seen a 
window washer before?” 

If this story, as I believe it does, 
applies equally to you as it does to 
many of my associates in advertis- 
ing, then it’s high time we get to- 
gether. 

For we have a lot in common. We 
work for the same companies. Your 
bosses are our clients. The better the 
products and the better the quality 
you turn out, the better will be the 
marketing and the advertising that 
we turn out, 

Now when Del Pratt asked me to 
talk to you this morning, he did not 
give me a subject. He said, “Pick 
your own.” 

The thesis of this talk is a very 
simple one. There are many ways you 
can help us. There are ways we can 
help you. So in the interests of the 
companies we work for, as well as 
ourselves, let’s improve our communi- 
cations with one another so we can 
do a better job together. 

Benjamin Frankiin once said, 
“There's nothing in this world that is 
certain but death, taxes and change.” 

The need for innovation, new ideas, 
new developments and product im- 
provements in the feed business has 


been under way for many years and 
is gathering momentum all the time. 

Along with innovations in new 
products must come innovations in 
the older products—the type of prod- 
ucts today’s consumers are apt to 
take for granted. 

The man or team of men who come 
up with new ways to put new con- 
sumer interest in older products, like 
family flour, for example, will make 
a contribution to the company worth 
its weight in gold. 


Best Communications 


And one of the ways to bring about 
maximum contributions in product 
development and product improve- 
ment lies in the best possible com- 
munication. For when communication 
is almost non-existent or haphazard, 
good ideas have a way of being passed 
up or being channeled in the wrong 
direction—as this true story of what 
happened 12 years ago will illustrate: 

Back in 1949 I was in charge of ad- 
vertising for the Walter Baker Divi- 
sion of General Foods, whom most of 
you know make chocolate and cocoa 
products for the grocery and institu- 
tional trade, plus coatings and other 
chocolate products*for food manufac- 
turers. 

Our advertising agency was work- 
ing closely with their marketing and 
product development people on sev- 
eral specific new products. One of 
these was an instant cocoa with a dry 
milk base similar to Nestle’s Ever- 
Ready. 

We had just finished a large nation- 
wide consumer study of the cocoa 
drinking habits of American con- 
sumers. One of the facts established 
by this study was that approximately 
one-half of all consumers who at that 
time used Nestle’s Ever-Ready Cooca 
mixed it with milk—not just boiling 
water. This despite the fact the prod- 
uct already contained dry milk solids. 

At the time that fact registered 
itself in my mind simply as a statis- 
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tic. Actually, I was too stupid to do 
anything about it. 

One day, sitting in the office of the 
sales manager for institutional prod- 
ucts, I noticed a small cellophane bag 
with a cocoa substance in it. When I 
asked what it was, I was told it was 
a new spray-dried product combining 
cocoa and sugar. It had been sug- 
gested by their chemists as a low- 
priced product for making hot cocoa 
to be distributed to the institutional 
trade. 

They also told me it dissolved im- 
mediately in hot milk, and did a 
pretty nice job of dissolving in cold. 

Right then and there the light went 
on. 

I asked for samples of the product 
and went back to the agency, where 
we developed a marketing plan for 
what we called Baker’s 4-In-1. 

A low-priced, instant sweet cocoa 
without milk that could be used to 
make hot or cold cocoa, an excellent 
hot fudge sauce, and a pretty good 
fudge or frosting. 

Thus, what had been designed as a 
relatively unprofitable institutional 
product became a very profitable 
grocery product with an immediate 
appeal to the millions of users of 
cocoa who wanted to use milk, and 
who didn’t want to pay for it twice. 

No one in the consumer marketing 
division had ever heard about the 
product. No one had ever told the 
agency. We came across it quite by 
accident. 


A Planned Program 


A little jewel all ready to go. A 
product consumers wanted, for very 
good reasons, a tasty profit maker 
that almost never saw the light of 
day because of the lack of communi- 
cation. Lack of a planned program to 
coordinate “all’’ the ideas of product 
development people and marketing. 

Now here’s another story that may 
interest you. 

In this particular 


instance, our 
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client came up with a new type of 
flour designed to do a certain job. 
When this flour was baked into fin- 
ished products, we could see the dif- 
ference. But we had a terrible job un- 


derstanding the technical reasons 
“why” from the people in our client’s 
marketing department. 

So one day two people from the 
agency dropped in to talk with the 
chemists and the top research man. 
We asked question after question, all 
directed at explaining the technical 
language in layman’s terms. 

All of a sudden, the reasons we had 
been seeking and which we had tried 
to translate properly became self- 
evident. Finally, the boys really got 
through to us. In fact, they gave us 
several simple demonstrations which 
would prove the superiority of this 
flour, demonstrations which could be 
translated into television. 

Suddenly, work that had taken us 
days and weeks to perform in medio- 
cre fashion became a relatively easy 
assignment. 

Thanks to the help of people like 
yourselves, who took the time to 
work with us, we hit the jackpot in 
advertising. 

Then, armed with this information, 
we not only created far better ads 
(advertising), but built a slide film 
for the grocery selling organization 
that dramatized why this particular 
new flour was better for certain spe- 
cific purposes than any other flour 
on the market. 

When the salesmen understood, 
they too became enthusiastic, and 
you could see the results in our 
clients’ sales. 

Now here’s a story pertaining to 
product improvement. Probably 
someone in this room had a part in 
it. 

It has to do with a well known dog 
food. Its name is Gaines—a product 
of General Foods. 


Shot in the Arm 


During the war when cans were 
short, dry dog food got a tremendous 
shot in the arm. At that time, “kib- 
bled” dog biscuits were almost ex- 
clusively a kennel feeding supple- 
ment—a small market. 

The so-called dog meals, greatly 
superior in nutrition to biscuits, had 
been invented largely for the use of 
kennel feeders. But when the war 
came, and the use of cans for pet 
foods was forbidden, a tremendous 
new market opened up for dry dog 





meal. The most successful of the vari- 
ous brands was Gaines Dog Food, 
which was purchased by General 
Foods just before the end of the war. 

The product was the nearest thing 
to a perfectly balanced canine ration 
anyone then knew how to pack at an 
affordable price. It was not too diffi- 
cult to prepare great advertising for 
this brand, built around eye-catching 
photographs of cute puppies, a basic 
educational story of good nutrition 
for the dog, and the selling idea of 
“nourishes every inch of your dog.” 

Sales took off like a rocket. The 
sales chart and the profit curve were 
such that they would warm the heart 
of even the most cold-blooded man- 
agement with icicles in its veins. 

But at least two people were not 
satisfied—even though they believed 
that at that time Gaines was prob- 
ably the best dry dog meal on the 
market. One of these men was the 
advertising manager of the Gaines 
Dog Food Division. His name is Ed 
Ebel, and he is now the director of 
advertising for all of General Foods. 
The second man was the advertising 
agency’s account executive. 


Consumer Experience 

Each of these men was a top dog 
breeder. They knew the consumer 
end of dog feeding from wide person- 
al experience. They knew that their 
dog meal, at that time, was a dry mix 
with many ingredients with many 
different gravities. So when agitated 
in transportation, all the light parti- 
cles tended towards the top of the 
sack and the heavy particles towards 
the bottom. 

This worked strongly against the 
“balanced ration’’ concept. And since 


optimum nutrition requires proper 
balance at every meal, this meant 
that the advertising claims were 


dandy in theory, but not so hot in 
application. 

They also knew that at times for- 
eign material was present in several 
of the ingredients. Even with con- 
scientious quality control at the 
plants, occasional small pieces of 
glass, brass and wood would show up 
in the product opened by the house- 
wife. 

And so a marketing man, an ad- 
vertising man, and General Foods’ 
biochemists went to work on the 
assignment. Working with a major 
manufacturing machinery maker, 
they perfected a process that brought 
forth a greatly improved product. 
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This became Gaines Homogenized 
Meal, with every granule a minia- 
ture cross section of the formula. A 
perfectly balanced ration. And for- 
eign material was either eliminated 
through the process or ground fine 
enough in the hammer mills to be 
thoroughly digestible. 

A perfect example of people like 
yourself and marketing working to- 
gether as a team against the impor- 
tant and agreed upon goals. 

Now one last story. 

It starts on your side of the fence. 
It illustrates the fact that when 
people like yourself and your depart- 
ment heads have a problem, it some- 
times pays to use the resources of 
your advertising agency to help lick 
that problem. 

In the development labs of one of 
our clients, a group of chemists and 
research people came up with a new 
process that utilized one of the most 
important elements needed for good 
nutrition, in a brand new way. 


End Products 


They had a rough idea of a number 
of different types of end products in- 
to which their work could be trans- 
lated, and had developed some very 
crude prototypes for several such 
products. But they had a difficult 
time interesting management in fur- 
ther development. 

So the key man in this development 
project went to marketing, and asked 
permission to discuss this project 
with us. 

The first thing we did was to as- 
semble all the technical and consum- 
er literature written on the subject 
of this nutritional element. This ma- 
terial was gathered by one writer in 
the agency who had the material 
edited, indexed and compiled into a 
usable fact book of approximately 
150 pages. 

This book was then studied by the 
agency’s marketing strategy board. 
As a result, we suggested eight dif- 
ferent products that might be manu- 
factured with this nutritional ele- 
ment as a base. 

For each product 


concept we 
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showed the estimated size of the 
market and the market opportunity 
We laid down some of the ground 
rules for size of the product, taste 
and price. We even suggested product 
names and advertising campaigns. 

We presented our findings and sug- 
gestions in a joint meeting with the 
company’s research and development 
people and top management, who 
gave the green light to the project 
and set up the necessary budget for 
further developmental work. 

As a result, the chemists in our 
client’s laboratories are now work- 
ing on new prototypes against known 
bench marks. And today they have a 
budget to work under, whereas a 
year ago the entire project had come 
to a grinding halt for lack of funds. 

Now, before going on, let’s sum- 
marize briefly what’s been said so 
far. The thesis of this talk is: 


1. The success of companies in 
the food business, for today and 
tomorrow, is going to be measured 
in large part by their new product 
development and product improve- 
ment. 

2. This is an area where chem- 
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ists like yourselves can bring about 
tremendous benefits to your com- 
panies. 

3. With the proper communica- 
tions between you and your mar- 
keting people and advertising 
agencies, you can help them; they 
can help you. 


You can’t depend on a lucky acci- 
dent wherein a marketing man with 
the right background happens to see 
a cellophane package with a potential 
gold mine in it. 

Creating a better product like the 
flour I told you about is wonderful. 
But it is even more wonderful if you 
accompany it with a paper written 
in layman’s language that explains 
what it’s better for, and why. 

Working together as a team you 
can revolutionize an existing business 


with a great product improvement, 
like homogenized dog meal. 
Marketing Men 

Though you would’nt believe it 


were you to read a book like the 
“Hucksters” or “The Image Makers,” 
there are some pretty sound market- 
ing men in advertising agencies to- 
day. These men have 4 great admira- 
tion for people who work on product 
development, product improvement 
and quality control. They understand 
that when they help them solve a 
problem or bring an important new 
idea to light, it is in their selfish in- 
terest as well as in the interest of 
their own client to do so. 

Why not use ‘em? 

For when chemists and quality 
control people and those engaged in 
research and development work in 
your field come up with good new 
ideas, they help make companies 
grow and prosper. You help bring 
about a greater recognition for the 
importance of your work, and your 
contributions to the company. 

Now what does it take to bring all 
this about? 

I suppose there are some companies 
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where the methods and procedures 
are all set, where the true value of 
your work as part of a marketing 
team is fully recognized; where com 
munications are so clearly established 
that there is a continuous inter- 
change of information and ideas be- 
tween you and marketing, sales and 
advertising people. 

But let’s assume you don’t work for 
such a company, or that there is still 
room for improvement in communica- 
tions and team-work. 

I submit there is no law that says 
all the ground rules have to start 
with the top management echelons 
and work down. How about reversing 
the process—-so your thinking as to 
the best way of utilizing your talents 
to the fullest can work up? 

Nor is there a law I know of in 
any business that says a man or 
group of men cannot be self starters, 
no matter what their job. You might 
be surprised at how certain ideas for 
better utilizing your talents and your 
work will be received by those above 
you. And I am not just talking about 
management in production alone. 

Let’s examine a few possibilities: 

Do you have a system in your 

company where all technical ad- 
vertising copy, be it in ads or litera- 
ture, is reviewed by your chemists 
and quality control people? 

If you don’t have a_ system, 
shouldn’t you have one? How else 
can your company be sure the tech- 
nical information is correct, or that 
the copywriters who are trying to in- 
terpret your technical information in- 
to layman copy have _ interpreted 
properly and honestly? No good ad- 
vertising man wants to overlook an 
important selling point, or to be dis- 
honest. And no company management 
likes to have advertising subjected 
to a cease and desist order from the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

9 Do you have an idea for product 
= improvement or for a new prod- 
uct that has been quietly pigeon- 
holed because no one knows what to 
do about it? If you have such an idea, 
is there any law that says you or your 
boss can't discuss it formally or in- 
formally with some marketing man? 

Most companies would be glad to 
review a hundred such ideas a year 
if they could only come up with “one” 
that would really produce and profit. 

Are you asked occasionally to 

work on assignments for which 
you do not have clear-cut directions? 
For example, are you working on an 
assignment to produce a product to 
sell for 49¢ when you know damn well 
you could improve the product great- 
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ly with a little higher cost so that it 
could sell for 59¢? 
Do you have some sort of a setup 

* in your organization or in your 
department that gives you an oppor- 
tunity to perform some kind of a 
service to the sales people? Or do you 
just turn out your stuff on order? 

Is it against your company’s rules 
and regulations to have meetings 
with sales representatives at periodic 
intervals so you can hear the prob- 


lems of the sales department first- 
hand? 
Who knows, you may be able to 


solve the problem for the salesmen. 
They generally are not walking en- 
cyclopedias on production methods, 
quality control or use of a product in- 
side a plant. 

Are you curious enough in your 
work to strive continuously to 
turn out some kind of product im- 
provement over and above what you 
are asked for? 

For example, are you curious 
enough to find out in advance what 
consumers really want? 

I saw a new product prototype the 
other day for a convenience type 
food that I happen to know quite a 
lot about—because as a sort of an 
amateur chef specializing in fancy 
stuff that messes up the kitchen, I 
have been baking the homemade ver- 
sion of this new convenience idea for 
many years. 

When I tasted the new prototype, 
I found it delicious. But when I asked 
about the baking time, they said 60 
min. But in my homemade version I 
had always gotten wonderful results 
in 30 min. 

I found that the men who had pre- 
pared the prototype had consulted 
only one cook book. But the recipes 
in that cook book were considerably 
different from the recipes I checked 
in four others the next day. The new 
prototype recipe also called for one 
extra pan to wash and for an extra 
step in the baking that many con- 
sumers would resist. This step was 
not called for in most homemade 
recipes. 

We feel that in calling these things 
to the attention of client, we 
made a contribution. But I claim this 
contribution should have been made 
in the development stage by the 
people who were working on it. But 
it would seem that they took their 
instructions pretty much for granted 
and didn’t have the curiosity to check 
them out to see if they could come 
up with an improvement in _advanée. 

Again, in a very real sense, a prob- 
lem of communications. ’ 


Points Reiterated 


So, in conclusion, I would like to 
reiterate to you these points: To 
most of us in the advertising busi- 
ness, there is nothing more exciting 
than new products, important prod- 
uct. improvements and expert quality 
control! 

Those of us who are learning to 
work properly with people like you, 
so that you can help us and on occa- 
sion we can help you, are making 
real contributions to ourselves and to 
our clients. 

And it’s a pretty simple thing to 
bring about this improved communi- 
cation. 

All it takes is the establishment of 
methods and procedures that put 
marketing ‘and advertising together 
with you in the same room at the 
same time. 


Wr 
oul 


@ To understand one another better. 


@® To challenge one another more 
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provocatively and more interestingly. 
@ To become stimulated with 
other’s ideas. 


each 


® Better communications . . . better 
jobs ... and a better opportunity for 
you and for us. 

That’s the thought I would like to 
leave with you today. 
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Named Assistant to 


President of Dannen 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—John Cowan, 
formerly deputy director for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at Kansas City, 
has been named assistant to the pres- 
ident of Dannen 
Mills, Ine., St. 
Joseph. The ap- 
pointment was an- 
nounced by 
Dwight L. Dan- 
nen, president. 

Mr. Cowan has 
for the past year 
been grain coor- 
dinator for the 
Dannen firm, per- 
forming liaison 
work between the 
grain department, warehousing divi- 
sion and various government agen- 
cies. 

A new activity for Mr. Cowan will 
be the issuance of a bi-monthly crop 
report covering Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska and _ western 
Iowa. Fifty agricultural experts from 
those states will supply information 
for the publication. The bulletin will 
be called ‘“Dannen Covers The Mid- 
lands.” 

Mr. Cowan was a wheat farmer in 
Kansas and was with CCC for 20 
years. 








John Cowan 
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New Payment Rates 
On Farm Reseal Loans 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
revised storage rates to be paid to 
farmers who hold price-support loan 
stocks in farm storage under reseal 
for another year, during 1960-61. 


The new yearly reseal storage 
rates, with the former rates given 
after in parentheses, follow: 


Corn, 14¢ per bushel (16¢); oats, 
10¢ per bushel (12¢); barley, 14¢ per 
bushel (16¢); grain sorghums, 24¢ 
per hundredweight (28-31¢), and 
wheat, 14¢ per bushel (16-17¢). 

These rates were set in line with 
amounts to be paid warehousemen 
for the storage of grain under the re- 
vised Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. They are 2¢ per bushel less 
than last year for corn, barley and 
oats. The reseal rate for wheat in 
those sections of the country where 
most wheat is resealed, primarily in 
the northern states, will also be 2¢ 
less. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Financial Planning 
An Essential for Better Profits 


N contemplating your theme for 

this convention in its broad sense, 
we might conclude that the “Chal- 
lenge of the 60’s” is not basically dif- 
ferent from the challenge of the 50's 
or the 40’s. Management is faced with 
the same basic responsibility of con- 
ducting the company business activi- 
ties in such a manner as to constantly 
improve operating results and fi- 
nancial soundness. 

The principal spheres of action also 
have not changed: Sales, costs and 
working capital. But it is certainly 
true that the environment in which 
this basic challenge must be met has 
changed and will continue to change 
in the 60’s. Manufacturing methods, 
distribution and consumption pat- 
terns, price levels and labor-manage- 
ment relations, for example, have all 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Graese is 
a partner in Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co. His firm is one of the leading 
auditing companies for the milling 
industry. His address was presented 
before the Millers National Federa- 
tion convention in Chicago. 
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changed; perhaps most important of 
all, competition has become increas- 
ingly more keen (or should I say 
reckless). 

It is no longer adequate to make a 
good product and sell it at a fair 
price because the competition will 
probably do better than that. 

While these changes generally have 
made the business climate more com- 
plex; and therefore made the process 
of management increasingly more dif- 
ficult, changes and refinements have 
also been made in the tools which 
management has at its disposal to 
assist in making decisions. I would 
like to discuss a few of these in the 
areas of finance and accounting. 


Sound Planning 


Sound planning is probably the 
largest single contributing factor to 
success in any undertaking. The more 
complex and competitive the business 
environment becomes, the more es- 
sential it is that a company develop 
a sound set of long range and short 
range financial plans in order to pro- 
ceed in an orderly fashion in accom- 
plishing its objectives. I am sure this 
seems rather elementary and basic, 
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yet too many companies have not de- 
fined their long range objectives, at 
least not in financial terms, and in 
fact have done very little about short 
range planning. 

They proceed largely from year to 
year hoping to maintain their status 
quo or do “about the same as last 
year,” or they proceed with expan- 
sion programs, new product under- 
takings, plant relocations without 
adequate consideration beyond the 
immediate consequences. Frequently 
the commitments made prove short 
sighted and sometimes disastrous. 

Both long range and short range 
plans can and should be set down in 
financial terms, the “profit langu- 
age.” These plans will serve not only 
to establish the objectives of each 
phase of the operations in the over- 
all picture, but will serve also as a 
standard against which to measure 
the progress made. In accounting and 
finance we refer to these long and 
short range plans as “forecasts” and/ 
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or “budgets.” While there are many 
types of budgets and forecasts, all of 
which may be valuable management 
tools, I want to emphasize three spe- 
cific forecasts not receiving as wide- 
spread use as I believe they warrant. 

The first of these is a general or 
over-all profit forecast. Many com- 
panies set up various budgets of one 
sort or another, particularly expense 
budgets, but do not prepare an over- 
all profit forecast. In fact, they fre- 
quently say that such an over-all 
profit forecast is impossible to pre- 
pare for their business. Yet I am sure 
that, informally at least, they have 
had to consider their over-all operat- 
ing picture if they have successfully 
coordinated the individual expense 
budgets they prepared. 

Somehow it seems rather hopeless 
to expect to meet any long range ob- 
jective—or even short range objec- 
tive—by establishing only certain 
segments of a plan. In fact, it is 
really impossible to consider properly 
the performance or outline the ob- 
jectives of one phase of the business 
without considering its relationship 
and balance to other phases. 

Yet many companies do not have, 
or do not formalize, an over-all profit 
forecast which integrates and coordi- 
nates the various income and expense 
forecasts and budgets into an over-all 
operating plan. I think particularly 
there is a tendency for management 
in specialized industries, including 
grain and milling, to adopt the at- 
titude that this approach is fine for 





A Premise for Good 
Cost Accounting 
Techniques 


Standard cost accounting 
techniques do apply to mill- 
ing and can provide very 
meaningful information. 
Don't ask the question, ‘Is 
their application possible?" 
it is—the question then be- 
comes, “How much is prac- 
tical and consistent with the 
needs of a particular case?" 











the average business but that their 
problems are so unique it is impos- 
sible for them. 

I am well aware of the differences 
and complications which arise in 
grain and milling. This industry is 
unique in that it is one of the few 
to use market values for inventory 
purposes; to hedge, to some extent at 
least, its raw material and its fin- 
ished product positions; to recognize 
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profits and losses on unfilled con- 
tracts, to have special transit freight 
accounting problems. 

Yet these are not insurmountable 
factors. For example, where sales dol- 
lars are not in themselves significant 
since they may fluctuate widely in 
following the wheat market, it is pos- 
sible to use a margin or recovery 
factor satisfactorily. The unique situ- 
ations should not be permitted to be- 
come excuses or rationalizations. An 
over-all profit forecast is an essential 
part of adequate financial planning. 


Another Forecast 

Another forecast, currently receiv- 
ing increased emphasis is that of 
cash flow. Too many companies have 
found themselves unable to meet 
working capital requirements, even 
though they had forecast and were 
making satisfactory profits. To be 
sure, profits are a vital contributing 
factor to working capital, but dif- 
ferences in timing may result in con- 
siderable difference between expense 
and expenditure, income and receipt, 
in any given period. The expenditure 
of cash today for a fixed asset will be 
charged against profits in the form 
of depreciation over the life of the 
asset. The sale of merchandise may 
result in a profit but the cash posi- 
tion is not enhanced until the result- 
ing receivable is collected. Failure to 
anticipate cash flow and credit re- 
quirements has been fatal to many 
companies, particularly small firms 
not able to command a ready line of 
credit. 

The importance of this concept of 
cash flow is becoming so well recog- 
nized that more and more companies 
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are publishing a statement of cash 
flow or a similar statement of appli- 
cation of funds as a part of their an- 
nual financial statements. Financial 
analysts are requesting such state- 
ments for a more thorough analysis 
of the company’s operations. Certain- 
ly, therefore, the company’s manage- 
ment will find them even more useful 
in making financial plans. 

The increase in public ownership 
of companies has placed greater de- 
mands upon such companies to pay 
out larger percentages of their profits 
in dividends. This, together with high 
corporate tax rates, inflation and in- 
creased mechanization, has made it 
increasingly more difficult to finance 
long-range capital expenditures from 
accumulated earnings. Consequently, 
more and more companies have had 
to resort to long-term borrowings to 
meet their capital expenditure re- 
quirements. Because of the restric- 
tions placed by long-term creditors 
in connection with the extension of 
long-term credit, it is important that 
the credit arrangements be adequate 
not only for the short-term but for 
the long-term requirements as well. 

Long-term credit cannot be expect- 
ed to be arranged on favorable terms 
unless preceded by adequate planning 
and forecasting of requirements. 


Progress Evaluation 


In order to evaluate properly prog- 
ress made in relation to the predeter- 
mined over-all profit forecast and 
various budgets, it is important that 
the accounting system be designed to 
provide the necessary information on 
a timely basis, in proper form, and in 
sufficient detail. You have all prob- 
ably heard the terms “responsibility 
accounting” used frequently in the 
past few years. It is not the result 
particularly of a new accounting con- 
cept, but rather of an increasing 
awareness of the need for accounting 
for operations in such a way as to 
segregate operating results along the 
same lines as the assignment of man- 
agerial responsibility. 

Accounting is as much an art as it 
is a science. It involves many alloca- 
tions of income and expense, and al- 
though such allocations are made on 
the best or most practical basis avail- 
able, many of them are nevertheless 
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somewhat arbitrary. I think it is un- 
fortunate when accountants, fre- 
quently at the insistence of higher 
management, generate through vari- 
ous accounting techniques and alloca- 
tions what would appear to be refined 
profit figures for various phases or 
sub-divisions of a company’s business 
when such profit segregations are 
not warranted by operating circum- 
stances. In such cases, the figures de- 
veloped are not reliable and perhaps 
may even be misleading as a basis for 
management decisions. Perhaps I can 
clarify my point best with a specific 
illustration of a situation I have ob- 
served in more than one company in 
the milling industry: 

Let us assume this company had 
several flour mills in the same re- 
gional area, all utilizing a common 
sales force and a centralized wheat 
department. The accounting depart- 
ment, though centralized, develops a 
net profit figure for each mill as 
though each were a separate com- 
pany. Corporate management holds 
the individual mill manager responsi- 
ble for the net profit realized from 
the respective mills. 

It would certainly seem fair enough 
to use net profit as a measure of the 
mill managers’ responsibility. How- 
ever, let us analyze the situation 
more closely to determine if it is a 
proper basis and to emphasize the 
point of responsibility accounting. 
Profit is the result of selling a prod- 
uct at a price in excess of the raw 
material, manufacturing and other 
costs of doing business. If we are go- 
ing to judge the mill manager on the 
net profit of his mill, let us look at 
just how much control he has over 
this net profit and how reliable the 
net profit is. 

The price at which flour sales are 
booked is determined by the corpo- 
rate sales manager for the company 
as a whole. Further, when delivery 
orders are received they are allocated 
between the mills (all of which could 
ship the flour sold) in a manner such 
as to minimize freight and handling, 
to average out running time, and 
various other factors which would 
contribute the most to the over-all 
profit of the company as a whole. 
However, these allocations may 
penalize a particular mill by assign- 
ing all low margin (say export busi- 
ness) to that mill. Thus, over the 
sales half of the profit formula the 
mill manager actually has no control. 


Let’s look at the cost half. The 
wheat ground is the largest single 
cost factor. Because a common wheat 
department is used, the mill manager 
again has little or no control over 
this major factor in his profit pic- 
ture, since the price paid for specific 
cars of wheat unloaded at his mill 
does not necessarily bear any rela- 
tionship to the prices realized from 
his flour shipments. 

He does, however, have control 
over the yield he obtains and he does 
have general responsibility for mill- 
ing costs. However, even here, we 
must measure him in relation to a 
predetermined standard or budget 
because his control is limited by deci- 
sions of other members of manage- 
ment on over-all volume, major capi- 
tal expenditures and maintenance, 
general labor policies, etc. When it 
comes to advertising, distribution, 
and corporate administrative expense, 
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our manager again has little or no 
control. 

It should be obvious then that an 
attempt to use net profit by mill as 
the performance measurement of a 
mill manager under the circum- 
stances set forth is neither realistic 
nor fair. We should design our ac- 
counting and reporting system to hold 
the mill manager responsible for mill- 
ing yield and for milling costs against 
a predetermined budget. We should 
hold our sales department responsible 
for sales volume at a satisfactory 
margin, and our wheat department 
responsible for wheat costs. 

Only when we segregate our ac- 
counting according to responsibilities 
do we have satisfactory management 
tools. 


Another Step 


To carry our accounting discussion 
another step, many milling companies 
have steered away from cost account- 
ing, particularly standard cost ac- 
counting, on the grounds it was not 
applicable to their operations. As a 
result, it is frequently impossible to 
explain the how or why of a profit or 
loss for the month. 

Did it come from higher sales mar- 
gins, lower wheat costs, better yields, 
lower manufacturing costs, higher 
volume, a favorable market on an 
open position? As I have mentioned 
before, the problems of cost account- 
ing in the milling business are uni- 
que, but they are so to some extent 
in every business. Standard cost ac- 
counting techniques “do” apply to 
the milling business and can provide 
very meaningful information. It is 
not at all a question of “Is it pos- 
sible?” but rather a question of how 
much is practical and consistent with 
the needs of a particular case. 

I believe that it is important to 
know the how and why of operating 
results, based on soundly developed 
cost accounting information. If you 
do not have a sound cost accounting 
and cost analysis system in your com- 
pany, are you sure your good operat- 
ing results are because of your deci- 
sions, or are they in spite of them? 

I would also like to touch very 
briefly on two rather technical areas, 
office automation and operations re- 
search techniques. 

Since World War II there has been 
a very rapid pace in the development 
of accounting machines, not only in 
the electronic computer field but in 
some of the less romantic machines 
as well. It is difficult to evaluate the 
true impact of these new machines on 
a company’s operations insofar as 
clerical cost reduction is concerned. 
It is even more difficult to evaluate 
in other areas where benefits may be 
even greater, such as more timely ac- 
counting information, more statistical 

(Turn to PLANNING, page 25) 
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TORONTO—The output of 
wheat flour in Canada for March, 
1960, amounted to 
representing an 
over the February, 1960, output of 
3,231,000 cwt., 


3,462,000 cwt., 
increase of 7% 


14% greater than 
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Canadian Wheat Flour Output 
For March 7% Above February 


the March, 1959, figure of 3,032,000 
ewt., but 3% less than the ten-year 
(1950-59) average production for 
the month of March of 3,572,000 
cwt, 


Ontario winter wheat flour 


Canadian Flour Production 


MARCH, 1960 


included in the quantity produced 
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Comparison 
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for March, 1960, amounted to 
210,000 cwt., compared with 206,000 
ewt. of this type of flour milled in 
March, 1959. 


Production of wheat 
the first eight months (Aug.-March, 
incl.) of the current crop year 
amounted to 27,104,000 ecwt., com- 
pared with 26,781,000 cwt. produced 
during the first eight months of the 
previous crop year. Ontario winter 
wheat flour production for the first 
eight months of the current crop 
year totaled 1,646,000 cwt., compared 
with 1,821,000 cwt., milled during the 


flour during 
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corresponding period of the previous 
crop year 

Mill operation for March, 1960, av- 
eraged 75.5% of capacity when com- 
puted on a 27-day working period in 
the month, and a daily capacity of 
170,000 cwt. Mills reporting in Febru- 
ary, 1960, averaged 76.2% of capaci- 
ty when computed on a 25-day work- 
ing period, and a daily capacity of 
170,000 ewt. 

Wheat Milled 

Wheat milled for flour in March, 
1960, amounted to 7,822,000 bu., ex 
ceeding by 14% the 6,842,000 bu 
milled in March, 1959. Ontario winte1 
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March, 1960, 
amounted to 


wheat included in the 
total of milled wheat 
494,000 bu., compared with 483,000 
bu. of this type milled in March 
1959. Total wheat milled for flour for 
the first eight months of the current 
crop year amounted to 61,454,000 bu., 
1% greater than the 60,672,000 bu 
ground in the same period of the 
1958-59 crop year. Of the quantity of 
wheat milled during the first eight 
months of the current crop year 3,- 
870,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat. During the similar period of 
the previous crop year 4,339,000 bu 
Ontario winter wheat were milled. 
Stocks of wheat for flour in mill 
bins as at the close of business March 
31, 1960, amounted to 2,705,000 bu 
of which 1,088,000 bu. were Ontario 
winter wheat. Mill stocks of wheat 
for flour at the end of March, 1959 
were 2,110,000 bu., of which 844,000 


bu. were Ontario winter wheat 
According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports during March 
1960, amounted to 1,137,748 cwt., 
compared with a revised figure for 
March, 1959, of 1,175,937 cwt. Total 
flour exports for the first eight 
months of the current crop year 
amounted to 10,861,873 cwt., com- 
pared with a revised figure of 10,- 


437,847 cwt. for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous crop year 
Millfeed March, 


production for 


1960, amounted to 58,000 tons. The 
breakdown is as follows, with last 
year’s comparable figures in brac- 


kets: bran 26,000 (22,000) tons, shorts 
25,000 (22,000) tons and middlings 
7,000 (6,000) tons. Total millfeed pro- 
duction for the first eight months of 
the current crop year amounted to 
459,000 tons, 3% above the 447,000 
tons produced during the same period 
of 1958-59. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian Acreage 
Payment Scheduled 


OTTAWA Another acreage pay- 
ment to western grain producers 
from the federal government is forth- 
coming before the end of the year in 
Canada, a reliable source said here. 
The exact amount is under considera- 
tion, but in all probability will be 


based on the formula used for 1958 
acreage payments. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker an- 
nounced earlier that no deficiency 


payments would be paid on losses suf- 
fered by western farmers last year 
following requests from leaders of 
western farm organizations. He did, 
however, indicate at that time that 
the government would consider a sys- 
tem of acreage payments. 
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Baking Industry Used 286.8 Million 
Pounds of Nonfat Dry Milk in 1959 


CHICAGO—Domestic sales of non- 
fat dry milk outstripped production 
increase in 1959, according to a re- 
port given by H. F. Paul, market re- 
search, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, and bakers were the 
largest users. The report was part of 
the program for the institute’s 35th 
annual meeting. 

Total production of nonfat dry milk 
1959 was 1,722.3 million pounds. 


2.2% increase 


End uses showing 
creases were: 
Dairy uses, 
pounds; total 


1.7%, 
in usage 


or 


The production increase was 8%, 
13.5 million pounds over the 1,708.8 
million pounds produced in 1958. In 
comparison, domestic sales showed a 
over 1958 to 
new high of 828.8 million pounds, an 
increase of 17.9 million pounds. 
significant 
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pounds; bakery industry, largest user, 
5.2%, or 14.3 million pounds; total 
usage 286.8 million pounds, and home 
use, 4.7%, or 7.9 million pounds; total 
usage 177.3 million pounds. 

Other categories showing increase 
in 1959 were institutions, 2.1%; soft 
drink bottlers, 563%, and all other 
uses 36.1%. 


or 


Other Products 
Production increase for dry whole 
milk was only 2.4% over 1958, an in- 


in- crease of 2.3 million pounds, to a 
total production of 96.9 million 

million pounds. 
million Total domestic sales of dry whole 





How Bill and Jim make 
Commander Larabee 
(I 


Building bread or fine furniture. . . you'll find no 
better craftsmen than Commander Larabee grain 
buyers Bill Sudduth or Jim Whitacre. It takes keen 
eyes and skillful judgment to select the right grains 
for building famous Commander Larabee bakery 
flours . . . and it takes the same attention to detail to 
reach perfection in the shop. 


“We have no magic formula for buying grain,” Jim 
says modestly, “‘We just strive hard, keeping alert to 
detect changes in quality.” 


Confirmed do-it-yourselfers before the word was 
coined, Bill and Jim have developed remarkably 
similar interests from different backgrounds. Bill, 
for example, “‘swept’”’ his way into the grain busi- 
ness in our old Nokomis elevator. He knows milling 
inside and out. For Jim, on the other hand, the 
world of grain evolved in snow-white labs with their 
orderly hedgerows of test tubes and the watchwords 
“accuracy” and “quality”. For years now, they’ve 
worked as a team . . . tackling each problem with 
diverse experience. 
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2 For Commander buyers, the “‘pit’’ is the ‘‘door- 
way to the mill.’”’ The premium is on training and 
the ability to make decisions with an instinctive 
sureness of the kind of flour the baker wants. It’s 
here that Bill and Jim really swing into action as 
a grain buying team. 
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milk for 1959 were 54.6 million Industry and institute accomplish- course of action most beneficial to 
pounds, 21.6% higher than in 1958, ments for the year were outlined by the members, including evaluation of 
an increase of 9.7 million pounds. E. A. Pool, board chairman, in the future needs of the institute; expan- 
Usage showing highest percentage in- opening address of the 35th annual sion of the quality improvement pro- 
crease was dairy. Candy usage showed ADMI meeting. Some 750 members’ gram; needs in future product re- 
a slight decrease with bakeries using and guests, highest attendance on search; improvement and expansion 


10.1 million pounds, or 26.3% over record, were registered. of product promotion and sales. 
1958. Other uses showed little change. Mr. Pool, Dairymen’s League Co-op Earl W. Kintner, chairman, Federal 
Dry buttermilk production for 1959 Assn., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., listed the Trade Commission, Washington, told 
was down 3% from 1958 to 74.7 mil- year’s institute accomplishments— ADMI members and guests that vig- 
lion pounds, but of the total produc- maintenance of high level public re- orous enforcement of present laws 









tion, 64.6 million pounds went into lations, both internal and external, and regulations by FTC with maxi- 
domestic sales, an increase of 9.5% and prompt and efficient handling of mum effort to bring about self-polic- 
over 1958. Bakery usage showed a major problems for the benefit of ing within business, is basic philos- 


126% gain of 4.7 million pounds. members and the industry. ophy. 
Other categories showed very little He proposed a broad look at the Believing, he said, that “govern- 
change. future and determination of the ment is best which governs least,” he 






























































































































































Ow. feel it, smell it, and sometimes even taste 
the wheat,”’ says Bill. Then Bill and Jim add their 
own subtle findings to the official examination re- 
ports. Only the soundest, cleanest wheats . . . from 
a few select varieties, are chosen by Commander’s 
talented buyers. 























© **As go the sun and rain, so grows the grain,” is part of 
Jim’s philosophy. He sweats out daily TWX reports from 
the producing areas like a baker planning the Wednesday 
golf game. Mental charts of every important change in 
weather in key areas will influence his future buying. 








Bill spends extra time, extra work to check at our lab 
on the baking volume and gluten strength as well as pro- 
tein and test weight. Such follow through on more than 
22,000 samples a year contributes to superior buying 
judgment ... provides the uncanny knack of buying 
wheat that will top the baker’s individual requirements. 
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Night or day you'll find Com- 
mander Larabee men out in the 
bread shop to see first hand how 
the crop is performing ... and to 
offer helpful advice from detailed 
knowledge of this season’s wheat. 
Yes, knowing the wheat—from 
berry to baking. . . is essential to 
the Commander Larabee buyer. 


Bakers by the hundreds agree that Commander Larabee 
quality and ultramatic blending make the work easier 
and profits bigger. The finished loaves are day-to-day 
assurance that Commander teams like Bill and Jim are 
tops . . . making you, the baker, and Commander 
Larabee both . . . better to buy from, 


COMMANDER W Z(n61 in Bakory Flours! 
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expressed the hope that further leg- 
islation to correct abuses would not 
be necessary. Mr. Kintner urged “‘de- 
veloping areas of understanding be- 
tween government and business,” and 
emphasized that the commission is 
bas:cally a preventive body. It seeks 
to abolish, not to punish. In line with 
this policy, guides are under prepara- 
tion to assist business in understand 
ing the laws and foster, through un- 
derstanding, compliance with them 

Business must operate ethically 
with an awareness of its responsibili- 
ties to the public interest. Ethical 
self-interest, however, he concluded, 
is never in opposition to public in- 
terest. 

The program included talks on 
sales, quality, and management. Ses 
sions chairmen were Lamar J. Woods, 
Pabst Farms, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
H. W. Ingersoll. Wavne C: op Mil': 
Producers, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
Lou's Arrigoni, Consolidated Dairy 
Produc‘s Co., Seattle 

Broadened investment by the insti 
tute in utilization research was pin- 
pointed by John T. Walsh, director, 
as a sensitive area in need of devel- 
opment, in his annual report to mem- 
bership. Mr. Walsh suggests the in- 
dustry seek new uses for its prod- 
ucts, rather than the passive ap- 
proach of letting those who want to 
use the products take the initiative 
He also reported on the new Bulletin 
No. 915, “The Sanitary/Quality 
Standards Code for the Dry Milk In- 
dustry” published in 1959; the plant 
survey progress which has been made 
by the institute, and matters of prod- 
uct promotion and publications 
planned for the coming year. 

Chairman Pool read during the ses- 
sions two telegrams from President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nix- 
on, as well as a letter from Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. The 
three messages were complimentary 
to the dry milk institute and industry 
for efforts and success in expansion 
of domestic sales, for the peace pro- 
gram, as well as the benefits accruing 
from its efforts to both producers and 
consumers. 
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PRICE INDEX RISES 

OTTAWA—tThe consumer price in- 
dex in Canada rose to 127.5 on April 
1 from 126.9 a month earlier, accord- 
ing to figures reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The rise 
reversed a four-month downward 
trend and was due to widespread 
price increases, especially in food. 
The food index rose to 120.9 from 
119.4 during March with prices of 
bread, eggs, citrus fruits, apples, 
potatoes and chicken all going up. 
Beef and pork prices were generally 
lower, as were most imported fresh 
vegetables. 
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p i YHERE is an inscription on a 

government building in Wash- 
ington which reads “The Past is 
Prologue.” One day, according to a 
story, a visitor in a cab passed by 
this building, saw the inscription and 
asked the driver about its meaning. 
The reply he reportedly received was 
“That means you ain’t seen nothing 
yet.” 

When I was asked to discuss the 
outlook for flour exports during the 
coming decade from a world point of 
view and started to think of all the 
complexities involved, the first feel- 
ing was one of bewilderment. Per- 
haps the driver's reported comment, 
“You ain't seen nothing yet,” de- 
scribes the situation and outlook 
about as briefly and picturesquely as 
anything one might say. 

Certainly the world is changing so 
much in so many ways that “predic- 
tions of things to come” for one year, 
let alone 10 years, appear hazardous. 
As we know, it is difficult enough to 
do this with one country, such as the 
U.S., but the world has around 100 
sovereign countries and twice as 
many separate land areas entering 
into international trade. 

Notwithstanding the many prob- 
lems and difficulties of such an as- 
signment, however, the more I think 
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Outlook for Flour Kaports During the 1960’s 


An exciting thought—It could 
well be the “Age of Wheat Foods” 


By GORDON P. BOALS 
Director of Export Programs for The Millers National Federation 


about the decade of the 1960's, the 
more I am impressed with the num- 
ber of known factors that seem likely 
to affect the world consumption and 
trade in wheat products. 

Let us look at them for a few min- 
utes in much the way we look at or 
think about a picture, especially a 
landscape scene. There are usually 
3 or 4 major background features, 
such as the sky, a mountain, a forest 
and some water. As I look at the 
1960's, I also see four major factors 
in the background for our picture of 
world trade in wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts. 

What are they? 


1 
World Population 


Estimates made by the United Na- 
tions of the present world population 
as we enter the 1960’s is around 2.9 
billion people. In 10 years, that is 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The accom- 
panying article is the text of Mr. 
Boals address which he was unable 
to deliver before the annual meeting 
of the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago because of a pressing busi- 
ness trip which required his de- 
parture for the Philippine Islands. 
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1970, it is expected that this figure 
may be close to 3.5 billion. This repre- 
sents a gain of nearly 600 million, or 
around 20%, in the decade of the 
1960’s. The increase, it may also be 
noted, is the largest for any decade 
in history, and it is expected to ex- 
ceed the gain in world population 
during the half century from 1850 
to 1900. 

As one examines the world popu- 
lation according to areas, many in- 
teresting points are to be _ noted. 


To increase absorption 
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Or get a better value 


. Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 





There are two, however, I would like 
to mention here. First, over half of 
the expected increase in population is 
indicated for Asia (ex-USSR) where 
a reduction in the mortality rate is 
combining with a high birth rate to 
make that area the dominant factor 
in the world population. 


The second point, and perhaps the 
one of greatest significance, is the 
relative gains for the so-called “un- 
derdeveloped areas’’ compared with 
the more developed regions—75% to 
80% for the former compared with 
only 20-25% in the latter, i.e. the de- 
veloped areas. The impact of these 
changes for world trade in wheat and 
flour should be noteworthy, as will be 
discussed later. 


Some of the outstanding country 
changes include expected gains of 
over 20 million persons in Brazil and 
12 million in Mexico—both represent- 
ing increases of about one third; 
nearly 90 million in India, another 
20 million each for Pakistan and In- 
donesia; 40 million for the Soviet 
Union and approximately 150 million 
for China. Almost every country ex- 
cept parts of Europe show prospec- 
tive gains of at least 10% over pres- 
ent levels and a large number in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia ex- 
pect net increases of 20% to 30%. 


ll 
Urbanization 


The movement of peoples from 
rural areas to towns and cities is 
becoming almost worldwide. The 
growth of cities and the urban cen- 
ters is separate from, yet closely re- 
lated to, population gains. It has be- 
come almost a symbol of industriali- 
zation. In most countries the growth 
of urban areas appears to be double 
or treble the population rate, so that 
it is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant factor. 

The growth of cities and urban 
areas has particular significance for 
wheat food consumption, especially 
in underdeveloped areas. Unlike the 
U.S., where the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat foods has been higher 
in rural areas than in the cities, most 
foreign countries, especially underde- 
veloped and tropical regions, show 
greater use of wheat foods in urban 
areas. 

Locally-grown foods in rural areas, 
such as corn, mandioca or millets, are 
usually much less popular as well as 
less adaptable for commercial distri- 
bution in urban areas. Wheat foods, 
on the other hand, are particularly 
suitable for use in many forms, and 
adequate supplies make them really 
available almost anywhere. 

Urban areas, and especially cities 
of medium to large population, pro- 
vide considerable numbers of work- 
ers with jobs and cash income, also 
opportunities for bake shops, pasta 
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plants, public eating places such as ho- 
tels and restaurants, factories with 
cafeterias, amusement places with 
food snacks, social affairs—all of 
which readily lend themselves to the 
preparation, distribution and con- 
sumption of wheat foods in a variety 
of ways. 

Compared with most other foods 
generally available in urban centers, 
wheat foods also appear economical. 


il 
Economic Development 


There are probably few words that 
we are likely to read or hear more 
often during the 1960’s than “eco- 
nomic development.” These words 
have become the theme song of all 
underdeveloped countries. For the 
newly established countries, and there 
have been many since World War II 
with several more scheduled to ob- 
tain their independence this year, 
economic development is a necessity 
if their national independence is to 
survive. 

As one visits the many underdevel- 
oped countries, the most outstanding 
impression is likely to be “how much 
there is to do.” Roads need to be built, 
port facilities and power plants devel- 
oped, industries established, especial- 
ly to use or export local resources, 
schools, started, etc., etc. 


Two criteria are usually associated 
with underdeveloped countries, name- 
ly a low per capita income (e.g., an 
average of $150 or less a year) and a 
reduced or inadequate food calorie 
intake. As this low per capita in- 
come increases with economic devel- 
opment programs, the demand for 
food—and especially wheat foods— 
should benefit considerably. 


In order to help economic devel- 
opment, especially in the underdevel- 
oped areas, a large number of spe- 
cial agencies, notably financial, have 
been established or expanded. During 
the past decade the program of eco- 
nomic development has been primar- 
ily dependent upon one international 
agency, namely the _ International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, and U.S. agencies and pri- 
vate capital. Economic aid under the 
Marshall Plan and later the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
programs, along with some financing 
by the Export-Import Bank and pri- 
vate industry, notably the major oil 
companies, has accounted for most 
U.S. investment capital during this 
period. 


As we enter the 1960's, we find 
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that the International Bank has dou- 
bled its capital structure and has also 
established two special agencies, the 
International Finance Corp. and the 
International Development Assn., to 
deal with “extra’’ economic develop- 
ment loans. 

A regional development bank, 
known as the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, is now being organ- 
ized for assistance in Latin America. 
The U.S. has increased the capital 
of the Export-Import Bank; it has 
set up the Development Loan Fund, 
and it is continuing economic aid and 
technical assistance programs under 
ICA. 

Half to two thirds of the foreign 
currencies being generated by the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under Public Law 480 are also 
now available for development loans 
in countries with sales agreements. 


In addition, private business capital 
and investment is becoming increas- 
ingly available from many European 
countries as well as in the U.S. Then, 
of course, we find the Soviet Union 
starting to enter the economic devel- 
opment field, particularly in selected 
countries. As a result, there has never 
been a time in history when capital 
investment was being organized for 
economic development as it is today. 
Important results should become in- 
creasingly evident as the decade prog- 
resses, particularly if no major inter- 
national military or political difficul- 
ties develop. 

IV 


The Age of Wheat Foods 


Wheat bread has long been known 
as the “Staff of Life,” particularly in 
Europe, parts of the Middle East, 
and more developed countries of the 
Western Hemisphere.. Wheat foods 
are so much a part of our lives and 
culture that we seldom stop to think 
that about half the people of the 
world today eat little or no wheat 
in any form. 

For hundreds of millions it is also 
still a luxury food—something to eat 
on special occasions or by the popula- 
tion with somewhat higher incomes. 
In a large number of countries, par- 
ticularly tropical areas and parts of 
Asia, the people who are regular con- 
sumers of wheat foods may repre- 
sent only 10-15% of the population. 

Until recently little thought or at- 
tention has been given to the large 
part of the world’s population which 
either is unfamiliar with wheat foods 
or consume it in rather limited quan- 
tities. With the major factors just 
noted, however, namely the rapidly 
expanding world population, urban- 
ization and economic development 
with rising incomes in much of the 
present non-wheat eating areas, the 
1960’s might well be called the be- 
ginning of the “wheat age” through- 
out the world. 

If we were to pause for a moment 
and look at the picture we have been 
discussing, I think that we can al- 
ready get a rather good impression 
of the kind of decade ahead of us. 
It is of interest to note that each 
major feature that we have dis- 
cussed — population, urbanization, 
economic development and rising per 
capita use of wheat foods—has one 
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thing in common with all of the oth- 
ers, namely, they represent “growth.” 
The way each of these items supple- 
ments or complements the other is 
most unusual, especially as they ap- 
pear to be the dominant features of 
our decade picture. It gives striking 
emphasis, I believe, for the central 
theme of “growth.” 

After outlining the background and 
major features of our picture, what 
can we say about some of the more 
specific items? There are four such 
items that I believe deserve some at- 
tention as part of the picture, espe- 
cially as it relates to international 
trade in wheat and wheat products. 
They may be noted as follows: 


i 
Foreign Flour Mills 


Without question, the point I hear 
most about these days, and particu- 
larly as regards the future outlook 
for flour exports, is the construction 
of flour mills in importing countries. 
There probably are many industry 
people here who view this factor with 
such concern they would say that if 
there are many more mills built in 
foreign markets, the outlook for 
flour exports not only from the U.S. 
but Canada and other exporters as 
well is very poor indeed. They would 
no doubt describe this development as 
a dark rain cloud in the sky of our 
picture, and one that appears to be 
getting bigger all of the time. 

As one who has dealt with many 
specific cases of foreign flour mill 
projects, I would be the first to admit 
concern about the serious implica- 
tions of foreign mill construction up- 
on the flour trade in the countries 
directly involved. At the same time, 
when one considers the total number 
of flour importing countries and new 
markets opening up almost every 
year, sometimes I wonder if we don’t 
look more at this dark cloud than at 
the rest of the blue sky. 


A few years, before the foreign mill 
“epidemic” started to break out, we 
had to discuss the question of “to 
build” or “not to build” a flour mill 
in some foreign market, generally in 
terms that many countries considered 
somewhat academic or implied some 
U.S. industry opposition to economic 
development. The specific examples 
available for reference were limited 
and frequently not considered applic- 
able to the countries where projects 
were being proposed. 

This situation is no longer true 
today. There are enough specific cases 
of new mills in operation so that it is 
now quite possible to talk on the 
basis of experience. 

I wish time permitted such a dis- 
cussion today—country by country. 
This is only one of many items, how- 
ever, in our outlook for the next dec- 
ade, so any discussion must of ne- 
cessity, be limited to a few general 
observations and conclusions at this 
time. Perhaps the most basic point 
related to the exnerience of new mills 
and our discussion today is whether 
or not the national welfare or public 
interest in these countries appears to 
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have been helped or hurt by this form 
of so-called “economic development.” 

The answer on this point is quite 
clear, I believe, especially for coun- 
tries or areas that do not produce 
their wheat needs locally. I doubt if 
there is a single example where a for- 
eign mill has been built in recent 
years that has resulted in any signi- 
ficant benefit either for the govern- 
ment or the consumers of wheat 
flour. 

By benefits I have in mind in- 
creased revenue for the government, 
more net employment of labor or low- 
er prices or better quality of domes- 
tically milled products compared 
with imported flour. On the contrary, 
almost without exception, the con- 
sumption of wheat foods appears to 
have suffered a setback when local 
mills have taken over the market, 
due to increased prices as well as 
quality and distribution problems. In 
Haiti, for example, the latest figures 
show that consumption of wheat flour 
has declined about one third, and im- 
ports into the Philippines are down 
sharply during the past year. 

This does not mean that local mills 
have not proven financially success- 
ful. In some cases they appear to 
have done much better than expected, 
particularly where import controls 
have been applied to prevent compe- 
tition. In this connection I think it is 
important to note that the best ex- 
perience has been in those cases 
where U.S. mill companies have es- 
tablished mills or managed them. 
There is no substitute for experience 
and know-how in modern flour mill- 
ing. It should be remembered that 
those who have built foreign mills 
did so chiefly to protect their inter- 
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ests when governments of the re- 
spective countries determined that 
for the long pull they wanted their 
own mills. 

If the experience of history is to 
be considered, I believe there are 
some definite limits on how far this 
philosophy will spread. There are 
some markets which today may be 
regarded as “lost and gone forever,” 
but which, during the 1960's I fully 
expect will again start to import at 
least some types and qualities of 


flour. 
il 
Expansion of Wheat Food 
Processing Plants 


So much attention has been given 
to the issue of foreign mills that an- 
other specific factor is often over- 
looked. It relates to the growing me- 
chanization of baking and other 
wheat food facilities such as pasta 
and cracker or cookie plants. This is 
a more recent development, but it 
could easily become the “‘wave of the 
future” as regards foreign wheat food 
consumption. 

Traditionally, bread baking has 
been done in small, hand-operated 
shops by people with limited capital. 
Such operations are usually on a 
hand-to-mouth Basis and make for 
higher cost distribution. The growing 
demand for bread as well as increas- 
ing social and labor legislation in 
many countries, is now encouraging 
greater interest in various degrees of 
mechanization. Persons with more 
capital see opportunities for business 
in a growing field of wheat food con- 
sumption, especially in larger cities. 
Such wheat food plants and facilities 
require much less capital than a flour 

This development can be significant 
for U.S. flour exports. Basically it 
should greatly strengthen the role 
of bakers and other users in obtain- 
ing specification flour so badly need- 
ed almost everywhere. In most for- 
eign countries today bakers and oth- 
er users of wheat flour still remain 
a “captive victim” of local flour mills. 
The close relationship of miller and 
baker or other user, such as prevails 
in the U.S., where the buyers’ needs 
are given every consideration, is vir- 
tually unknown in most countries to- 
day. 

The baker and other users get the 
type of flour that a mill happens to 
produce, and it usually varies from 
day to day or week to week, depend- 
ing upon a miscellaneous assortment 
of wheat that the mill or the govern- 
ment procures. In turn, the bread or 
sakes, pasta or crackers produced 
generally leave much to be desired 
and the consumer suffers. 

I have yet to find a baker or user 
of flour anywhere in the world who 
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didn’t have a good word to say about 
U.S. specification flour and wished 
that he could import it. 

Unfortunately, they never have had 
a voice in import policy, but I believe 
that during the 1960's we will see 
some notable progress along this line. 
I have watched this development first 
hand in Colombia so I know that it is 
possible—the only real question is 
how fast and how far will it go? As 
the number of bakers and other users 
outnumber the mills by many times 
often as much as 500 or 1,000 to 1 
the balance of power can easily 
change in many countries when they 
organize and/or mechanize to attract 
responsible leaders with capital and 
influence. 

il 


Regional Trade Areas 


Another new factor that seems 
likely to have considerable potential 
impact on export trade is the emer- 
gence of several regional preferential 
trading or economic units. This trend 


towards economic integration is a 
postwar development which began 
with the European Coal and Steel 


Community which linked together the 
six countries which recently formed 
the European Economic Community 
or Common Market, as it is usually 
called (France, Italy, West Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg). These countries have a 
population almost as large as the 
U.S.; plans call for a single tariff 
schedule and common commercial 
policies for the area, with gradual 
removal of most internal duties and 
restrictions among the six countries. 

A second group was formed during 
the past year. It is called the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Assn. It includes 
seven countries—Great Britain, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Austria, 
Switzerland and Portugal—and is oft- 
en called the “Outer Seven,” in con- 
trast with the Common Market's “In- 
ner Six.”” This group also is pledged 
to gradually eliminate trade barriers 
toward each other on industrial com- 
modities, but they differ from the 
Common Market in that each country 
will control it own tariffs on imports 
from outside countries. 

In Central America representatives 
of Guatemala, El Salvador and Hon- 
duras recently signed a treaty pro- 
viding for a proposed customs union, 
a common market and also a fund 
for development and technical assis- 
tance within the area; they agree to 
equalize all import duties within. five 
years from the effective date of the 
treaty. Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
in on earlier negotiations, are also 
eligible to participate. In South 
America seven countries recently 
joined ranks (Brazil, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Chile, Peru and 
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Mexico) by signing an agreement for 
a Latin American Free Trade area. 
Other countries have been invited to 
join this regional trading area. 

Some discussions have also been 
held regarding possible’ regional 
groups in Africa and other parts of 
the world. At some time during the 
1960’s I think it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that Red China will either 
emerge as an actively trading coun- 
try or it will develop a regional trad- 
ing area in the Far East. With a 
1960 population estimated at around 
650 million and 1970 at 800 million 
persons, we have a food consumption 
factor of major significance which 
probably will not continue to be ig- 
nored. 

At present there appear to be two 
schools of thought about the probable 
effect of such regional trading areas 
upon the trade of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and especially wheat flour. 

One school believes that regional 
economic areas will become more 
self sufficient and restrictive in trade 
with other areas or countries; the 
other school feels that such group- 
ings may check some of the national- 
istic trends and result in more trade 
liberalization, particularly for special 
quality .items such as_ specification 
flour. Both influences are likely to 
be operative, with the results largely 
a matter of degree and a combination 
of factors within each region. 

Of primary importance, however, is 
the increased stimulus that such trad- 
ing areas may give to economic de- 
velopment, which in turn should help 
expand wheat food consumption, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped re- 
gions. It is almost axiomatic that 
trade increases as standards of living 
improve; in fact, it is foreign trade 
that contributes to rising living 
standards. Under such conditions it 
would be surprising, indeed, if the 
net result of the development of re- 
gional areas was not a positive factor 
for trade in various types and quali- 
ties of wheat flour. Such new trad- 
ing areas, however, will need to be 
followed closely and we should be 
prepared to make many adjustments 
regarding past, present and future 
flour markets. 

IV 


Export Promotion Programs 


One of the most noticeable results 
of World War II has been the intro- 
duction of Coca Cola to peoples of 
the world. There are few places that 
I have been in recent years in Asia, 
the Middle East, Europe or South 
America that Coca Cola was not 
readily available and popular with the 
people. It is an example of export 
promotion which I believe can be 
largely duplicated for wheat foods 
during the 1960’s with programs now 
available or which are presently being 
developed. 


There are two types of promotion 
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programs I 
briefly. 

The first is the agricultural mar- 
ket promotion under Section 104(a) 
of P.L. 480, in which local currencies 
are made available on a contract bas- 
is with industry or producer groups, 
such as the federation or wheat grow- 
er organizations. This program is get- 
ting organized for almost worldwide 
project activities in which the wheat 
grower groups of the Pacific North- 
west and the Great Plains; also, the 
federation will be actively engaged. 

We know the program can work if 
properly handled—our firsthand ex- 
perience in Colombia during the 
past 3 to 4 years has demonstrated 
this fact. The consumption of wheat 
foods has doubled; import policies 
and procedures have been consider- 
ably modified; prices in relation to 
other foods have improved, the’ bak- 
ers have organized and for the first 
time are making their flour needs 
effectively known; school children in 
the large cities are learning to eat 
and like wheat foods as a result of 
school lunch programs in which a 
bread roll is a major item and food 
stores are selling various types of 
bread and rolls; pastas, cakes and 
pastries, cookies, crackers, etc., are 
increasing month by month. 

If our Colombian example can be 
repeated in 15 or 20 countries around 
the world during the 1960's we will 
have made great progress, and the 
“age of wheat” will be at hand. 

The second type of promotion pro- 
gram that deserves attention is the 
government’s special export activi- 
ties now being organized. They 
cover a wide variety of projects but 
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above all, it would seem to signify 
a growing government interest in 
the export of U.S. products and help 
to deal with problems of foreign 
trade and competition. Perhaps it is 
something of a “flash in the pan” 
that might be hard to find after a 
while, but it does have a sound eco- 
nomic basis. For the first time since 
World War I when the U.S. changed 
from a’debtor to a creditor nation in 
world trade, we are now faced with 
a gold exchange problem that requires 
larger exports or smaller imports if 
the stability of our dollar is to be 
maintained. 

Assuming that these two types of 
export promotion programs — the 
broad government activities and the 
specific wheat food project promotion 

are carried on during much of the 
decade, I believe this factor can do 
much to influence in a constructive 
way other features of the picture at 
which we have been looking. 

While much more might be said 
about the outlook for flour exports 
during the 1960’s, I hope that the 
four major items considered (namely, 
world population, urbanization, eco- 
nomic development and increasing 
per capita consumption of wheat 
foods), also, the four secondary fac- 
tors affecting country situations (for- 
eign flour mills, expanding wheat 
food processing plants, regional trade 
areas and export market promotion) 
will give some useful clues. Some of 
you may feel these items combined 
will look like a modern painting of 
angles and circles without much ap- 
parent meaning for wheat flour. The 
more these items are studied, how- 
ever, the more they seem to fit a pat- 
tern. 

Let me conclude with a few com- 
ments about the net result of all 
these factors—at least the way I add 
them up—and the picture I see for 
wheat products during the 1960's. 
One qualification should probably be 
made for the record, and I assume it 
applies to all outlook statements, 
namely, no major war or military ac- 
tion that disrupts international trade 
to a significant extent. 

First, let us look at world consump- 
tion of wheat foods, which is basic 
for the outlook. As we add up the 
factors already noted, there is no 
question about substantial increases 
in total consumption. The number of 
decreases should be very limited com- 
pared with the large number of in- 
creases recorded. Gains of 100% or 
more should be common to many 
countries, especially with low per 
capita levels today. The 1960’s should 
show real progress in reaching the 
“age of wheat” for a considerable 
part of that half of the world which 
still knows little about wheat foods. 

As total consumption depends upon 
the two factors of local production 
and international trade, let us scan 
at the outlook for them. While we 
think today of mounting surpluses 
that seem to be so large that there 
is almost no hope of consuming them, 
when viewed over a decade the situ- 
ation appears considerably different. 
In fact, it was only a little over a 
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decade 1946-48, that we were 
dealing with shortages and food allo- 
cations. As one s‘udies the prospec- 
tive gains in consumption for the 
1960's, perhaps the most outstanding 
feature is the number of areas not 
well suited for correspond ng gains ‘n 
wheat production. To a large extent 
they represent underdeveloped areas 
in the warmer or tropical climates. 

Some major population areas such 
as India, China and perhaps Brazil, 
will probably expand wheat produc- 
tion to meet a considerable part of 
their larger needs. With the combina- 
tion of demand factors, however, it 
would be surprising, indeed, if these 
countries as well as most other ex- 
panding wheat consumption areas did 
not turn to exporting countries for 
more of their requirements. 

If this is true, international trade 
in wheat and wheat products should 
also show some notable gains. This 
assumes, of course, comparative data 
for international trade even though 
new regional trading areas may alter 
their classifications of international 
and external trade during this period. 

Now we have reached that final 
and most difficult part of the ques- 
tion—how much of this trade will be 
in the form of wheat products? 

As we add up the various factors 
we notice there are pluses and mi- 
nuses, so the net result will depend 
upon total gains compared with total 
losses. The major negative factor to 
flour exports, of course, is the con- 
struction of foreign mills, particular- 
ly for many present commercial mar- 
kets. Offsetting this, however, shou'd 
be the significant gains in total world 
consumption of wheat foods, the de- 
velopment of new markets in many 
areas presently unimportant, increas- 
ing demands for specification flours 
for new bakery, cracker and pasta 
users, and the expanding role of 
wheat convenience foods in which the 
U.S. has an unusual advantage. The 
volume of trade that will be in the 
form of wheat products is the one 
factor probably more subject to in- 
fluence than any other, so the net re- 
sult is partly in our hands; and by 
that I mean the milling industry and 
its members, the federation and the 
wheat growers groups with their ac- 
tive program of market promotion. 

There probably never has been a 
time in history when the combination 
of factors appeared more favorable 
for helping wheat foods to become 
the “Staff of Life’’ throughout most 
of the world. Shakespeare summed 
up this type of situation so well in 
those famous words: 


ago, 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune. 

... We must take the current when 
it serves 

Or lose our ventures. 

. . . Seize, then, the hour 
When fortune smiles and 
points the way.” 


duty 


This in broad outline is the picture 
of the outlook for wheat products in 
the 1960’s. The picture can be darkei 
or brighter, depending in part upon 
what we all do about the various ma- 
jor and minor items discussed. I hop: 
that members of the industry, espe- 
cially those concerned with export, 
together with our federation staff and 
project facilities, also government 
agencies and producer as well as al- 
lied groups working together, will 
have a picture we will all like at tke 
68th annual federation convention in 
1970. 
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IN THAILAND—Joseph Spiruta, left, marketing director for the Western 
Wheat Associates, and Harold Robertson, at the right, export director for 
General Mills, Inc., recently spent some time in Thailand. They contacted 
bakers to determine their flour requirements, in line with plans to assess the 


position of U.S. wheat flour in the Asian market. 
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May 


May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M, Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IIL. 


June 

June 83—Kentucky Millers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting; Lafayette Ho- 
tel, Lexington, Kentucky; sec., Char- 
les B. Leng, Shelbyville, Ky. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 


Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. Src St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


June 5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 185 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
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tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Oanada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Oal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


August 
August 13—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers; Denver, Colo- 


rado; sec, John Streit, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Denver. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-13—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 
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Sept. 15-16—Michigan State Mil- 
lers’ Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., 1960 Virginia Bakers Con- 
ference; Williamsburg Lodge, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 23-24— District 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Aladdin 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George 
Smutny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


Sept. 30-Oct 1—District 9, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., 
Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Association, 
annual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren M. 
Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 7-8—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.O.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 138, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 


Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’konski, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chi- 
cago St., Box 1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


December 


Dec. 10—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
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February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 
Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 


Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas. 
April 

April 16-19—Associated Retail 


Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry 
Exposition; Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 
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PLANNING 
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accounting information, better inven- 
tory control, better production sched- 
uling, faster invoice processing and 
reduction of clerical errors. 

In addition, these machines have 
made feasible the application of sci- 
entific and mathematical techniques 
in the solution of business problems. 
The use of these operation research 
techniques holds tremendous poten- 
tial. Undoubtedly many of you have 
read or heard about the application 
of “linear programming,” a mathe- 
matical technique, to the solution 
of the formula feed mix problem. As 
the price relationship of various in- 
gredients changes, this technique is 
applied to determine the mix which 
meets all of the particular feed’s spe- 
cifications at lowest cost. Cost re- 
ductions computed on this basis have 
been substantial. Other techniques 
have been used to determine scienti- 
fically the number of district ware- 
houses which should be maintained, 
their geographic location, and the 
size of their stock, all considering 
maximum profit as the ultimate ob- 
jective. 

Another potential area of applica- 
tion is in the allocation of transit 
freight billing where a complex situ- 
ation exists. I would not wish to give 
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you the impression that these tech- 
niques will eliminate the need for 
judgment in management. But these 
techniques coupled with modern ac- 
counting machines can surpass the 
human mind in their ability to evalu- 
ate the interreaction of a multiplicity 
of factors expressed in mathematical 
values. Consequently, managements’ 
decisions can be based on a more defi- 
nite evaluation of the probable result 
of various alternatives. 

In summary, both sound, long 
range and short range planning are 
essential to maximizing your profits. 
There are various tools which are 
available to assist in making such 
plans and in evaluating performance 
against such plans. Some of these 
tools are an integral part of any good 
accounting system; others are highly 
specialized techniques. I am not sug- 
gesting that every one of you will 
wish to use all of these techniques, 
but I do suggest that you also can 
ill afford not to consider them. 
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W. Bynell to Manage 
Peavey Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of F. H. Peavey & Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Wallin 
D. Bynell as general manager and 
vice president of Peavey Feed Mills, 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co., suc- 
ceeding F. T. Heffelfinger II, who 
will continue as a vice president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co. and will assume 
additional duties with the parent 
company, including representing the 
firm's formula feed business on its 
executive committee and board of 
directors. 

Mr. Bynell, 44, started with Peavey 
as an office boy for the National At- 
las Elevator Division in 1934. In 1936 
he was promoted to assistant cashier 
and continued in that capacity until 
1941 when he entered military service. 


After his discharge from service in 
1945, Mr. Bynell was appointed super- 
visor of the payroll department of 
Peavey Elevators. He was transferred 
to the internal auditing department 
of F. H. Peavey & Co. in 1948. From 
1949 to 1951, he served as a floor 
trader and grain merchandiser with 
Van Dusen Harrington. 


He was appointed feed jobbing 
sales manager of Peavey Feed Mills 
in 1955, assistant treasurer in 1957 
and assistant general manager in 
1958. 
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Canada Seeks More 


Resistant Durums 


WINNIPEG—Durum wheat varie- 
ties from Ethiopia, the Mediterranean 
area and India are being used as 
parental stocks for developing va- 
rieties more suitable for the Cana- 
dian prairies than those now growing, 
states E. R. Kerber of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture research 
station here. 


All commercial varieties of durum 
wheat grown in Canada, including 
Mindum, Stewart and Ramsey, origi- 
nated in the U.S. When the 15B group 
of rust races and sub-races appeared 
in 1950, it was found that several 
Ethiopian varieties under test were 
highly resistant to them. Other va- 
rieties introduced from countries in 
the Mediterranean area and from 
India were found highly resistant to 
stem rust. 

Further, some of them have the 
valuable trait of maturing as much 
as 10 days earlier than the widely- 
grown Stewart variety, and they also 
have shorter and stronger straw. 
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ADM Chemical Center 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Midland Co. has announced that it 
will build a multi-million dollar 
chemical center near Peoria, Ill. 

ADM has purchased from the To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, a 
200-acre site six miles south of Pe- 
oria on the Illinois River. 

Ground will be broken for the new 
chemical center in the late summer 
or early fall, according to John H. 
Daniels, president of ADM. Plant op- 
erations are scheduled to begin in 
the spring of 1962. 

Cost of the plant was not disclosed, 
but Mr. Daniels said it would be sev- 
eral million dollars. 


Archer-Daniels- 
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MOISTURE AMPLE 

WINNIPEG—Unusually heavy pre- 
cipitation last fall, averaging 148% 
of normal, meant that western Can- 
ada started the 1960 season generally 
with ample moisture. The only ex- 
ception, according to the initial pre- 
cipitation report of the Searle Grain 
Co., is southeastern Alberta and 
southwestern Saskatchewan. By com- 
bining the reserve moisture of last 


fall with the rains which occurred 
between April 1 and May 10, the 
over-all moisture condition for the 


prairie provinces is now 111% of nor- 
mal, the report states. The Alberta 
figure is 101% of normal, Saskatche- 
wan, 110%, and Manitoba, 136% of 
normal. 
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Two fleas had been to the theater. 


Leaving, one said the other, “Well, 
shall we walk—or take a dog.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


A mail order firm which sold phono- 
graph records received a letter from 
an occasional buyer with whom there 
had been credit problems in the past. 
“Send record,” the letter read. “If 
good, will send check.” 

Without a second thought a reply 
was drafted. “Send check,” it read. 
“If good, will send record.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Customer: “Give me some of 
prepared monaceticacidester of 
cylicacid.” 


that 
sali- 


Druggist: “Do you mean aspirin?” 
Customer: “Yeah! I never can 
think of that name.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
The reason neither side will ever 
win the battle of sexes is that there 
is too much fraternizing with the 
enemy. 
¢$?¢ ¢@ 
“Do you believe in love at first 
sight?” 
“Well, that all depends on who's 


in sight.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


If your doctor tells you these days 
that you’re as sound as a dollar he 
could mean that you’re half dead. 


¢¢¢ 


It’s a tough world for the Ameri- 
can businessman. Every time he 
comes up with something new, the 
Russians invent it a week later, and 
the Japanese make it cheaper. 
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FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 3) 





small family farm in American agri- 
culture. 


TITLE IT— NATIONAL STABILI- 
ZATION PROGRAM FOR FEED 
GRAINS 


We are opposed to provisions of 
Title II for the following reasons: 


1. The establishment of elected 
farm commodity development com- 
mittees as proposed is not desirable 
because we already have committees 
of bona fide farmers and further 
authority in this regard as a means 
of assuring direct participation by 
farmers in formulating and develop- 
ing a stabilization program is not 
needed and is undesirable. 

2. The limitation of voting eligi- 
bility to those farm producers whose 
annual production amounted to not 
less than $500 or to more than 50% 
of the value of all commodities pro- 
duced on the farm in at least three 
of the preceding five years would 
both deprive a large number of af- 
fected producers of voting rights, and 
entail heavy administrative expenses 
connected with determining voting 
eligibility. 

We believe that making large 
groups of producers ineligible to vote 
on matters in which they are directly 
affected is a direct attack on the in- 
fluence of the small family farm in 
American agriculture. 


Livestock producers who purchase 
all their feed would be affected by 
this program in the form of higher 
feed costs; yet they would not be al- 
lowed to vote. 

3. This bill provides for the ex- 
penditure of up to $600 million per 
year for the feed grain program. 

4. The provisions for determining 
the level of the national marketing 
quota for feed grains, in view of the 
price objectives required, would ne- 
cessitate very sharp cuts in produc- 
tion by all feed grain producers in- 
cluding those who feed all the feed 
grains they produce. It should be 
noted that only about 40% of the 
feed grains are even sold off the 
farms where produced. This makes 
the operation of a marketing quota 
program for feed grains virtually im- 
practical. Congress recognized this 
in 1954 when it eliminated the au- 
thorization of marketing quotas for 
corn. 

5. We do not believe it desirable 
in a feed grain program to make pay- 
ments for the reduction in the acre- 
age devoted to non-conserving crops. 
There is no definition provided for 
non-conserving crops. Nevertheless, 
payments would be made in kind in 
feed grains for the reduction of the 
acreage of these crops. The reduc- 
tion might be made in crops other 
than feed grains yet the payment-in- 
kind would be made in feed grains 
from CCC stocks. The additional feed 
grains placed upon the market would 
tend to offset the reduction taken by 
other feed grain producers. 

6. A substantial increase in num- 
ber of government employees to ad- 
minister this type of program would 
be required. 

7. The posture of the U.S. govern- 
ment in terms of international re- 
lations would be seriously embar- 
rassed. Not only would there be a de- 
cline in exports but every item mov- 
ing in export channels would require 
a high export subsidy. This would 
leave the impression to the rest of 
the world that we would be using 
high export subsidies and sharply 
curtailed imports as a way of life. 








This would cause serious difficulties 
in our current strenuous efforts for 
trade liberalization. 


8. The requirement that no pro- 
vision of the proposed program will 
result in government acquisition or 
storage would prevent the establish- 
ment of a non-recourse loan program 
and will prohibit a purchase program 
as now in effect. The type of pro- 
gram that would be put in effect 
would involve some type of compen- 
satory payments to assure cooper- 
ating producers of not less than the 
desired price. Such compensatory 
payments are contrary to the rec- 
ommendations made by the Presi- 
dent in his February 9, 1960, farm 
program message to the Congress. 

We are in favor of reasonable 
price supports with provisions for 
loans and purchases. Orderly mar- 
keting should be a fundamental facet 
of the price support program. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF 
PROTEIN FOOD 


We do not believe that it is desir- 
able for the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare to increase the 
amount of dairy, poultry and meat 
products distributed to the needy, to 
institutions, and through the School 
Lunch Program with an annual ap- 
propriation. Fundamentally this pro- 
posal would first utilize the powers 
of government to make it more diffi- 
cult for people of lower incomes to 
purchase these highly desirable foods. 
Having accomplished this the govern- 
ment would then provide these foods 
at no cost to the recipients. How- 
ever, the amount donated would be 
much less than the reduced consump- 
tion of the same groups resulting 
from the sharply restrictive produc- 
tion control program. In addition, we 
believe that operations of welfare as- 
sistance programs are a local respon- 
sibility. 
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Washington Wheat 
Group Approves 


Budget Increase 


SPOKANE, WASH. — A budget of 
$237,000, up $11,500, was approved 
for next year by the Washington 
State Wheat Commission at its third 
annual meeting held in Spokane re- 
cently. 

Chester Stonecipher of Waitsburg, 
Wash., chairman of the seven-man 
commission, said.the budget included 
$30,000 as the commission’s contri- 
bution to Western Wheat Assn. of 
Portland, Ore., which is engaged in 
foreign market developments for 
wheat. 

Grants totaling $21,000 were ap- 
proved for Washington State Univer- 
sity for research on sheep grass, snow 
mold and other grower problems. 

A grant of $7,500 was approved for 
the Grain and Grain Products Assn., 
a group promoting equitable freight 
rates for wheat and $925 for exhibits 
at grange, home economics and other 
meetings. 

Wayne Gentry of Spokane, mana- 
ger of the commission said another 
$1,000 was budgeted for the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
in Spokane. This group is active in 
improving the varieties and qualities 
of wheat and is a coordinating group 
for Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

Guests attending the meeting in- 
cluded Emery Cox of Seattle, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture statisti- 
cian, and Glen Bayne of Prosser, 
Wash., president of the Washington 
Association of Wheat Growers. 
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Spokesman Sees $2.5 Million Loss 
For Industry from New Storage Pact 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Speaking at 
a press conference in Spokane, J. D. 
Urquhart of Lind, Wash., termed 
$2,500,000 a year a “conserva- 
tive estimate’ regarding the loss to 
the grain handling and storing indus- 
try in the Pacific Northwest, if the 
government’s proposed new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement goes into 
effect next July. 

Mr. Urquhart was a member of the 
18-member industry negotiating com- 
mittee which recently walked out of 
a meeting with agriculture depart- 
ment officials in Washington after 
the officials refused to consider an 
industry counterproposal. 

Discussing the issue, Mr. Urquhart 
explained that the government pro- 
poses to reduce the storage rates 
from 15.7¢ a bushel to 13.5¢ a bushel 
and the handling rates from 6% to 
5%¢ bu. These proposed rates are 
only slightly above actual costs, ac- 
cording to industry estimates. 


Since the walkout Mr. Urquhart 
said congressmen from the _ grain 
states have been bombarded with 


telegrams and letters supporting the 
industry stand. 

“I still have hope for a prolonged 
delay in putting the new rates into 
effect,’ said the grain industry 
spokesman, “but it may be necessary 
to look ahead to next January after 
the November election to renew ne- 
gotiations.” 

Summing up the objectionable fea- 





Standard Brands 
Announces Division 


Organization Change 


NEW YORK Joel S. Mitchell, 
chairman of the board of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has announced that ef- 
fective at once, the marketing respon- 
sibilities of the grocery and Fleisch- 
mann sales divisions of the company 
will be assumed by a new, wholly 
owned subsidiary corporation the 
Standard Brands Sales Co. 

J. Paul Bryant, vice president in 
charge of sales of Standard Brands, 
has been elected president of the 
Standard Brands Sales Co. Other of- 
ficers of the new subsidiary are: 

Philip I. Eisenmenger, Harry W. 
Green, James E. Marler, Frank X. 
Ragan, Mercer G. Rhodes, all vice 
presidents; Edward D. Barrett, Tony 
E. Fulton and Donald P. Gundry, as- 
sistant vice presidents; Joseph H. 
Hoyt, treasurer, and William T. Leit- 
ner, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


eee 
Fleischmann District 


Names New Manager 


The appointment of Joseph M. 
Hayden as manager of the Los An- 
geles Fleischmann district to suc- 
ceed R. H. Cantley, who is retiring 
after 44 years of service to the bak- 
ing and institutional industries on 
the West Coast, has been announced 
by Harry W. Green, vice president, 
the Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Mr. Hayden has been associated 
with the Fleischmann division for 
the past 24 years. From 1936 through 
1951 he served in increasingly im- 
portant sales capacities in the Middle 
West. In 1952 he was ‘assigned to 
the West Coast and in 1958 he was 
made assistant district manager of 
Los Angeles, the position he held be- 
fore he succeeded Mr. Cantley. 


tures of what he termed an otherwise 
good agreement, Mr. Urquhart said 
it would mean a reduction of approxi- 
mately 14% in storage income to 
grain storage people, including farm- 
er cooperatives and farmers storing 
grain on their own farms, as well as 
terminal operators. 

“Despite differences in cost in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, the 
government still proposes a uniform 
rate for all,” said Mr. Urquhart, “‘and 
in addition the handling rate would 
be cut 11 to 12%.” 

Because of the nature of the busi- 
ness Mr. Urquhart feels that grain 
elevator operators probably will have 
to sign the proposed agreement, al- 
though it would put some in a bad 
financial position. 

“Government grain storage makes 
up about 77% of the business of these 
operators nationally and about 59% 
in the Pacific Northwest,” declared 
Mr. Urquhart. “This affects a major 
part of the income in this area and 
virtually all the income in many other 
areas.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Trustees Elected 


KANSAS CITY—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Midwest Research Insti- 
ture, 19 leaders of business, industry 
and the professions were elected to 
new three-year terms as trustees, and 
51 others whose terms expired were 
reelected. 

The four surviving founders of 
Midwest Research Institute are life- 
time members of the executive com- 
mittee. They include C. J. Patterson, 
The C. J. Patterson Co., and Paul D. 
Bartlett, Bartlett & Co. 

Also reelected as a 
R. M. Patterson, The 


son Co. 





trustee was 
C. J. Patter- 








&. 


Franklin M. Depew 


PRESIDENT — Franklin M. Depew, 
for many years an attorney for the 
food industry and a specialist in food 
and drug laws, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Food Law Institute, it 
was announced by William T. Brady, 
president of Corn Products Co. and 
chairman of the board of the insti- 
tute. Mr. Depew, who has been with 
the legal department of Standard 
Brands, Inc., since 1934, succeeds the 
late Charles Wesley Dunn, who 
served as institute president from its 
inception in 1949 until his death last 
year. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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change to a July basis. Shipping di- 
rections improved somewhat, but 
prospects for six-day operations are 
dim unless area mills share in forth- 
coming government flour allocations. 
At Chicago high ratio flour remained 
firm, but other types declined. 
Quotations St. Louis, May 20: 
Family flour top patent $6.10, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.95; cake $7, 
pastry $4.95, soft straights $5.05, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pa- 
tent $5.85, standard $5.70, clears 
$5.45; spring short patent $6.20, 
standard $6.10, clears $6.05. Chicago: 
High ratio $6.93@7, short patent $6@ 
6.15, clears $5.15@5.30, cookie and 
cracker $5.40 cottons, $5.25 papers. 


Sales Very Light 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour sales in the Texas-Oklahoma 
area last week were of such small 
proportions that the total probably 
amounted to no more than 5% to 
10% of capacity. Specifications were 
coming in fairly well, and running 
time continued at four to five days 
with most of the mills. Bakery flour 
was down 10¢, clears were weak, 
especially for immediate shipment, 
and quoted 20¢ lower than the previ- 
ous week. 

Quotations Ft. Worth, May 20: Ex- 
tra high patent flour $7.20@7.40, 
sacked cottons; bulk standard patent 
bakers, unenriched, $5.40@5.50; bulk 
first clears $4.10@4.15, delivered Tex- 
as common points. Delivered Okla- 
homa points, family short patent $7 


@7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.78 
@5.88; 95% short patent $5.68@5.78; 
straight grade $5.63@5.73 bulk. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Only Fill-in Buying 
Noted at Buffalo 


A few fill-in orders by some bak- 
eries of spring type flours and soft 
patents plus some small lot buying 
for immediate shipment highlighted 
the Buffalo flour market. 


Spring wheat flour advanced l1¢ 
while Kansas wheat flour and all 
clears were unchanged. Soft patents 
declined 10¢. 

Four local bakeries closed their 
doors last week, three reportedly be- 
cause of poor business and another 
because of retirement of the owner. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
above a month ago. 

Export activity was less than a 
week ago. Colombia purchased 880,- 
000 bu. of hard type wheat in bags 
and Peru purchased 280,000 bu. hard 
type wheat. 

Flour output here was greater than 
the previous week but below a year 
ago. One mill put in a full 7-day 
week, one worked 6 days, two worked 
5 days, one worked 5% days and 
one worked 4% days. 

One mill stepped up its running 
time by 2 days, one by one day. One 
mill cut production by one day, an- 
other cut by % day and two mills 
held steady. 
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Quotations May 20: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.51@6.71, short 
$6.21@6.41, standard 6.11@6.36, 
straight $6.21, first clear $5.35@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.27, stand- 
ard $5.61@6.17, first clear $5.31@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.36 
@7.56, standard $6.20@6.86, straight 
$5.40 @5.69, first clear $4.35 @4.74. 


Pacific Northwest 
Interest Sluggish 


Pacific Northwest flour trading 
continued on the sluggish side during 
the week ended May 21, but there 
were indications of export business 
ahead with Saigon buyers and the 
U.S. government on the market at 
the close. 

Saigon interests were accepting 
bids for some 10,500 metric tons of 
flour for June and July shipment. 
Replies on mill offerings were due 
May 23. The government was in the 
market under the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service export relief pro- 
gram for 900,000 ecwt. of flour for 
shipment from any U.S. port. 

Portland area mills covered some 
200,000 cwt. for shipment by June 20. 

Domestic flour trading continued 
dull, with millers expressing belief 
that area bakers are pretty well cov- 
ered for the next 30 to 60 days. 

Flour prices were firm and un- 
changed during the week. 

Quotations May 20, Portland: Hard 
wheat high gluten $7.07, all Montana 
hard $6.86, clears $6.88; Bluestem 
bakers $6.69; cake $7.25, pastry $6.25, 
pie $5.90; fine whole wheat $6.35, 
graham $5.85, cracked wheat $5.90, 
crushed wheat $6.45; Seattle: family 
patent flour 5 and 10-Ib. sizes $10.20; 
pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons, $5.25. 


Flour Trading 
Spotty in Canada 


Flour trade in Canada is some- 
what spotty, with some mills report- 
ing short running time. Prices are 
unchanged. Some winter wheat is 
being offered for sale as producers 
clean out their bins preparatory to 
the new crop. 

Quotations May 21, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 Ib. cottons $6.15 
@6.35; second patents, 100 lb. cot- 
tons $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 lb. papers $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers flour $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


CSS Principal 
Export Buyer 


Regular export trade was rather 
limited last week, but the Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Service was in the 
market for 929,000 cwt. of relief flour 
for shipment by June 20. Also, the 
U.N. was asking for world wide tend- 
ers on 191,000 cwt. of .9 ash, 12.65% 
protein flour for first half of July de- 
livery to Middle East ports. 

Saudi Arabia bought 6,000 cwt. and 
Jamaica 10,000. Indonesia bought an 
additional 60,000 cwt. from the West 
Coast. Japan bought 10,000 cwt. via 
Gulf. Sales to Latin America were 
very small. 

A total of 366,500 cwt. of Canadian 
flour cleared for export in the week 
ended May 19, compared to 221,700 
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cwt. a week earlier. International 
Wheat Agreement countries were 


scheduled to receive 313,500 cwt. of 
the current movement, and those 
countries took 164,300 cwt. the pre- 
vious week. 


Rye 

Rye flour markets were as quiet as 
during any period in recent months 
as buyers continued to order out 
against old purchases. 

Quotations May 20, Buffalo, cot- 
tons: White rye $5.19@5.24, medium 
rye $4.99@5.04, dark rye $4.44@4.49; 
Minneapolis: White $4.37@4.47, me- 
dium $4.17@4.27, dark $3.62@3.72; 
Chicago: white patent $4.44@4.70, 
medium $4.24@4.50, dark $3.75@ 
3.95. 


Oatmeal 


Demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal in western Canada is only mod- 
erate. Supplies are light and prices 
unchanged. 

Quotations May 21, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65; oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons, 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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Increased demand brought on by 
improved formula feed business has 
virtually cleaned up all nearby mill- 
feed production. Mills are forced to 
hold up on additional offers until 
certain that increased running time 
is in hand. Prospects are for some 
relief in millfeed tightness following 
allocations of new government ex- 
port orders for June shipment. 

Quotations May 20: Sacked bran 
$39.25@39.75, shorts $42.75@43.25; 
bulk bran $36@36.50, shorts $41@ 
41.50, middlings $40@40.50. 


Boston: A tighter supply of mill- 
feeds and a general lack of selling 
aggressiveness stimulated the local 
market last week. While the demand 
was only on the spotty side it was 
sufficient to boost bran quotations 
50¢@$2.50, with the bulk quote mak- 
ing the maximum rise. Middlings were 
up $2 in both bulk and sacked quo- 
tations. Most of the purchases re- 
ported during the week indicated that 
the commitments were for the pur- 
pose of replenishing abnormally low 
inventories. 

Quotations May 21: Bran $44 bulk, 
$50 sacked; middlings $48 bulk, $54 
sacked. 


Buffalo: Trading subsided last week 
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as there was no great demand. The 
limited interest was directed toward 
nearby shipment, with no interest in 
buying for periods beyond. However, 
no supplies were available here for 
nearby. Prices continued to strength- 
en. Bran was up $4.50 for the week, 
middlings gained $3.50 and red dog 
was unchanged. Sacked millfeeds 
were $6 over bulk, except for red 
dog, which maintained a $4.50 dif- 
ferential. Prices were equal to or 
slightly under western millfeeds on 
a common Boston basis. Running 
time averaged about five days. 

Quotations May 20: Bran $37G 
37.50, middlings $41@41.50, red dog 
$43@43.50, bulk; bran $43.50@44, 
middlings $47@47.50, red dog $47.50 
@48.50, sacked. 

Pacific Coast: Markets remained 
unchanged, with trading mostly dull. 
Supplies are tight for nearby posi- 
tions, with most production being 
applied on earlier orders. Oregon and 
Washington production increased 
some 450 tons from previous week, 
with the total for the period esti- 
mated at 7,050 tons. While domestic 
demand was slow, there was bidding 
from Japan for as far ahead as No- 
vember. However, mills were reluc- 
tant to make commitments, it was re- 
ported from Seattle. 

Quotations, Seattle: Millrun $42 
bulk, $45 sacked; standard middlings 
$47 bulk, $50 sacked; Portland: Mill- 
run $40@41 bulk, f.o.b. local mills. 

Canada: Demand is seasonal, and 
some increase in stocks is reported 
at western mills. Prices are somewhat 
lower. 

Quotations May 20, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $39 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $41, mid- 
dlings $42, cash carlots, sacked; small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. Toronto-Montreal: 
Bran $48@49, shorts $51@52, mid- 
dlings $53@54, net cash terms, new 
bags included, mixed or straight cars. 





DISTRIBUTORS 
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Past, the Present, and the Road 
Ahead for the Flour Distributor.” 

The discussion, which proved one 
of the highlights of the program, 
featured Mr. Brehm; Robert Schoed- 
ler, Chicago; James Affleck, William 
Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia; George 
R. Fenster, New York, and Walter J. 
Stockman, New York. 

These panel speakers counselled 
the distributors to “look to the source 
of supply and make certain it is a 
good one,”’ and concentrate on oper- 
ating on a profit basis rather than 
strictly a volume basis. 

From the standpoint of what is 


-. 
es 
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ahead, one panel speaker stated that 
there appear to be two alternatives: 
exclusive distributorships for large 
mills, or independent distributors. 


Realistic Cost Card 

The recent series of editorials in 
The Miller relative to “Building a 
Realistic Cost Card” was cited by 
two of the speakers and prompted 
the declaration that building a re- 
alistic cost card applies to any in- 
dustry, not just flour milling. 

All officers of NAFD were reelect- 
ed. They are: John Crumbling, Wil- 
liam Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia, 
president; Ernest Brehm, Otto Brehm 
Co., Inc, New York, first vice presi- 
dent; William Giltenboth, Pittsburgh 
Flour Co., second vice president, and 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. 

Jules Eihmerman, Cahokia Flour 
Co., St. Louis, was named chairman 
of the board of directors, replacing 
Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coul- 
ter, Inc., New York. A motion voted 
at the executive session praised Mr. 
Lang for his devotion and untiring 
efforts on behalf of the national 
group. 

Social highlight of the NAFD con- 
vention was the banquet dance and 
entertainment in the Astor Gallery 
of the Waldorf-Astoria following the 
cocktail party and reception in the 
Jade Room. Approximately 175 at- 
tended the gala event. 


eee 
Distributors Hear 


Spy Report; This 
One on Russians 


NEW YORK—An item of current 
front page significance was related 
by Ansel E. Talbert, executive edi- 
tor of Flight Safety Publications, 
New York, at the National Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors luncheon 
session here. The former lieutenant 
colonel of the Army Air Force gave 
a firsthand report of Russian spy 
activities dating back to 1953 when 
he was on a floating island T-3 250 
miles on the U.S. side of the North 
Pole. 

In his address he told of a Rus- 
sian observation plane doing a double- 
pass over the unfortified U.S. sta- 
tion at an elevation of less than 300 
ft., obviously for photographic pur- 
poses. 

Pictures of the incident, he report- 
ed, have been called for by the Unit- 
ed Nations in connection with the 
recent U-2 incident. 

“Nothing was done by U-2 under 
international law that was not done 
by the Soviet Union earlier,” Col. 
Talbert observed in his timely, in- 
formative address. 
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tising. Competition in the milling in- 
dustry was never keener, and with 
the increasing number of new mills 
abroad suggesting further reduction 
in flour exports. 

Industry also will be faced with 
long-range planning to cope with 
whatever effect the European Com- 
mon Market may have on exports 
when it starts operating under great- 
ly reduced tariff between member 
countries. These are the problems 
growing out of new and amended 
legislation relating to grain storage, 
transportation, the federal drug 
act, etc. 


Cooperative Effort 

One of the important things the 
milling industry has been doing co- 
operatively is to intensify efforts to 
stimulate and increase the consump- 
tion of domestic flour and flour foods 
through the Wheat Flour Institute. 
Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of WFI, has been doing an out- 
standing job through realistic ad- 
vertising in professional journals 
(medical and dental) and through 
pamphlets distributed by city health 
departments, schools, home demon- 
stration agents, offices of physicians 
and dentists and others, about the 
facts on bread. 

AOM has been doing a lot to help 
meet and solve some of manage- 
ment’s problems through education 

education made available to us 
through men rich in experience and 
scientific iearning. 

We have our national committees, 
each one of which is loaded with tal- 
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ented, experienced and dedicated 
men; the educational committee un- 
der the leadership of Prof. Gene Far- 
rell; the technical committee headed 
by Tibor Rozsa, and the sanitation 
committee with Chairman George 
Wagner. 

The benefit we receive through the 
facilities of Kansas State University 
is invaluable, with such outstanding 
men as Dr. John Shellenberger and 
Prof. Farrell and others on the staff. 

Dr. L. S. Henderson, plant indus- 
try station, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Beltsville, Md., has been a 
valuable contributor and is a mem- 
ber of our sanitation committee. 

Help Received 

We have received much help from 
the Northern Utilization Research 
and Development division, USDA, 
Peoria, Ill., through its director, Dr. 
F. R. Senti, and others on his staff. 

The district officers deserve credit 
for their efforts on behalf cf the 
district meetings, which have been 
very gcod and well attended. I visited 
as many of these meetings as I could 
and found them exceptionally inter- 
esting and worthwhile. I am sorry 
I could not attend all of them. Many 
of the members who can and do at- 
tend the district meetings are un- 
able to get to the national confer- 
ences. Therefore, it is gratifying to 
know that they are receiving and 
participating in well-rounded pro- 
grams. 

The associate members deserve rec- 
ognition for the help given. Last, 
but not least by any means, the 
muinstay of our association, our ex- 
ecutive secretary, Don Eber, whose 
efforts are tireless in promot‘on of 
the correspondence courses. His stim- 
ulating presence and guidance at the 
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many district meetings is a big fac- 
tor in the ever increasing growth and 
success of the association. 

Regarding this conference, I must 
say that from my observations at the 
national committee meetings I have 
attended, our committees have pre- 
pared, through a great deal of ef- 
fort and research, excellent programs 
from which we operative millers and 
mill managers have much to gain 
by attending every session. It is quite 
appropriate to call our annual meet- 
ing “technical conference” rather 
than “convention” as we used to, 
because it is just that. Another thing 
to be said for the benefit derived 
from attending these conferences is 
the fellowship—the personal, friend- 
ly contacts we have between ses- 
sions, during mealtime breaks, the 
worthwhile exchange of ideas, and 
the visits to the exhibits where we 
see firsthand what is new in equip- 
ment and how it might be used in 
our own plant to help bring about 
greater efficiency. 

I am sure you have found, as I 
have, that these suppliers of equip- 
ment and service are a fine group 
of individuals, always ready and will- 
ing to be of assistance in any way 
they can whether or not we are in 
a position to use their products. 

I feel, too, that the trade publi- 
cations are giving us excellent cov- 
erage as to our meetings and through 
articles and editorials on timely, per- 
tinent subjects on happenings here 
and abroad. 


Many Changes 

During my lifetime in the milling 
field I have seen most of the many 
changes, improvements and scientific 
advances, the most sweeping of which 
have come in the past few years. 
This scientific surge has affected al- 
most all fields of endeavor. We are 
spinning in an age of automation, 
specialization and science that is 
startling to say the least. 

Alton Blakeslee, scienc2 writer for 
the Associated Press. said recently, 
“Scientists in the 60’s are brewing 
up an astounding revolution in biology 
and human life. It promises to cre- 
ate life in the test-tube, and open 
the way to breeding man-made men 
brighter, healthier, stronger than to- 
day's man. Genetic control could be 
used to create sorely-needed geniuses 
to solve human problems, or to breed 
easily-contented worker drones en- 
slaved to dictatorship.” 

At the risk of being labeled non- 
progressive or old-fashioned, I am 
willing to stand up and be counted 
as one opposed. I go along with the 
manufacture of machines that are 
almost human, but somehow I rebel 
at the thought of making human 
beings into machines, and I am just 
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hoping we never consider it necessary 
to compete in this area of science 
with an. unfriendly nation. 

In ‘conclusion, I must say, with 
humility, that it has been an honor 
for me to serve as your president, 
and I am looking forward to what 
I am sure we will all find—a pro- 
gram par excellence. 


e® se ® 
Technical Report: 
By TIBOR A. ROZSA 


Chairman 
AOM TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 





Looking back, the most noteworthy 
feature of the technical committee's 
functions was the increasing coopera- 
tion between the members, the other 
committees and other activities of 
AOM. There was a steady flow of 
communication with the sanitation 
and program committees for the com- 
mon good. Activities of the different 
committees were interwoven to a 
great degree, everyone working on 
one single big team. There is a grow- 
ing integration and unity within 
AOM and accelerated progress to- 
ward our goals. The year passed very 
fast. 

There was ceaseless action and 
work. It was not confined just to 
the three meetings. Over-all, last 
year’s accomplishments were sur- 
passed, even if it is hard to believe. 

Three meetings were held: Oct. 
5, 1959, at Peoria, Ill.; Jan. 28-29 in 
Minneapolis, and on May 22 here in 
St. Louis. On Oct. 6 the committee 
attended the wheat research confer- 
ence at the Northern Utilization Re- 
search Laboratory. In the course of 
the conference we had the opportu- 
nity to visit the new dry milling lab- 
oratory which was created to study 
the possibilities which the fine grind- 
ing and air separating technology 
has for the flour milling industry. 

The staff of the laboratory ex- 
plained and demonstrated the fine 
grinding and air separating appara- 
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Tibor A. Rozsa 
‘A Busy, Interesting Year’ 


tus which they had installed. They 
also related their program for future 
additions of more and better equip- 
ment. New products are on the way 
to be developed from cereal grains 
to increase the utilization chiefly of 
wheat. This most likely will increase 
the flour output volume of the milling 
industry in the future. 


The comraittee had 14 members 
representing the best possible way 
to manufacture the greater part 
of the flour produced. They are dis- 
tributed also geographically to stay 
in contact with the membership of 
AOM throughout. 

Developments 

The committee gave hearing and 
interview in 20 cases to keep up with 
new technological developments and 
to contribute to the program of this 
conference. During the year four re- 
ports have been written, approved 
and released. 

Most of the functions were carried 
through four sub-committees: Mill 
operating efficiency, with Alden 
Ackels as leader; new milling proc- 
esses, with Francis Rowe in charge; 
instrumentation, with John Wingfield 
at the helm, and mill modernization, 
with Gene Gehrig doing most of the 
work. 

The mill operating efficiency sub- 
committee completed a report on 
milling recovery values of the dif- 
ferent commercial wheats. Mr. Ack- 
els will use some of the material as- 
sembled in a survey for a conference 
paper on Thursday, “Profit Is the 
Operative Miller’s Goal.” Not only 
savings from efficient sanitation but 
the more efficient conversion of the 
wheat also will justify modernization 
and the building of new flour mills. 
The survey of mill maintenance pro- 
cedures was finished and reported. 
It is enlightening—the present day 
practices of operating, mechanical 
and contract maintenance and life 
expectancy of materials. 

The new milling processes sub- 
committee carried out a preliminary 
survey of the literature on fine grind- 
ing and air separation and concerned 
itself with ‘““‘What Is a Patent?” At- 
tention was given to the manufac- 
turers of fine grinding and air sepa- 
rating machinery. 

The instrumentation subcommittee 
collaborates with the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists committee 
for flour particle size. measurement 
and keeps abreast of new develop- 
ments. The subcommittee collabor- 
ates with a special committee of the 
Scale Manufacturers Assn. to assem- 





ble and release a mill scale manual 
containing a list of manufacturers, 
types of scales, a buyers’ guide, in- 
stallation and maintenance instruc- 
tion for the different scales. The sub- 
committee further undertook the 
study of possible instrument applica- 
tions throughout the milling from in- 
take of wheat to shipment of flour 
and millfeed. A list was prepared also 
of the available applicable instru- 
ments as well as the not-availabie- 
but-desirable ones. Within the basic 
framework of such background im- 
mediate attention will be paid to 
“Mill Balance Indicating Instrumen- 
tation.” This deserves top priority by 
decision of the committee. 

The mill modernization subcommit- 
tee is grappling with the most chal- 
lenging project of all: “How to Build 
an Efficient New Flour Mill Economi- 
cally.” The work took numerous 
meetings between subcommittee 
members themselves and with manu- 
facturers’ representatives travel - 
telephoning, and a flood of papers. 
Specifications were written and guid- 
ance provided. You will be the jury 
and the judge Wednesday to the ac- 
complishments by attending the ‘1960 
Workshop on Building New Flour 
Mills.””’ Time was hardly enough to 
penetrate the problems deeply enough 
for the good of all concerned. 


“What Is New”: in the Milling In- 
dustry is receiving continued well 
deserved attention. Cooperating with 
the sanitation committee, 20 innova- 
tions were selected for presentation 
on Tuesday to this conference. It is 
gratifying to realize that for the sec- 
ond time it is possible to fill a whole 
day’s program with interesting sub- 
jects, thus testifying to the continued 
acceleration of the technological ad- 
vance of our day. 

We are looking forward a couple 
months hence to publication of the 
bibliography ‘‘Conditioning Wheat for 
Milling” by the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Adequate notices 
and reviews will appear in the trade 
journals for your information and 
service to enable you to obtain copies 
promptly of this worthwhile addition 
to the scanty technical literature of 
flour milling. 


Sanitation Report: 
By GEORGE WAGNER 


Chairman 
AOM SANITATION COMMITTEE 


Your committee has met on three 
different occasions since the last tech- 
nical conference. In addition, there 
has been a continuous exchange of 
correspondence. 

The food additive situation and the 
Delaney Amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act of 1938 were carefully 
studied by the entire group. Your 
committee consulted with the techni- 
cal committee of the Millers National 
Federation on the effects this legis- 
lation might have on the industry’s 
future operations. The committee’s 
concern was with respect to the safe 
use of pesticides in daily operations. 

Unfortunately, none of the essen- 
tial pesticides which must be used by 
the milling industry had been granted 
exemptions or tolerances when this 
legislation became fully effective. 
The group urged the manufacturers 
of some of the essential pesticides re- 
quired by the industry to request ex- 
tensions of one year as permitted 
under the act. Such extensions have 
been granted and data will be col- 
lected to petition FDA to grant ex- 
emptions or establish tolerances as 
the case may be. 
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George Wagner 
‘Much Energy Directed’ 


Your committee has made plans to 
cooperate with USDA for studies on 
the transit infestation problem. It 
is our intention to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the American Association of 
Railroads. 

The air-borne contamination proj- 
ect is being reactivated. It is planned 
to evaluate the effectiveness of our 
various air filtering equipment. We 
are convinced this study is essential 
in view of the many mill moderniza- 
tions and the greater use of air in 
transporting mill stocks and flours 
coordinated with the necessity for 
more accurate air control. 


The committee is continuing the 
cooperative study with USDA on the 
development of more effective insect 
resistant containers for finished prod- 
ucts. 


Your committee is recommending 
to our national officers that they sug- 
gest to MNF a comprehensive study 
of all factors involved in the infesta- 
tion of flours in relation to military 
procurement and handling. It is an- 
ticipated that this might take the 
form of cooperative work between the 
industry, the armed forces and USDA. 

The group recognizes the urgent 
need for extensive fundamental re- 
search which will provide the founda- 
tion for future applied research to 
solve the diverse insect problems 
which confront the industry. 


Adequate facilities do not now ex- 
ist for conducting such research on 
the scope required. We feel such fa- 
cilities must be provided. 

The committee has given assis- 
tance to the Kansas state grain in- 
dustry in its cooperation with the 
Kansas State Department of Labor 
and Health in a campaign directed 
toward the safer use of fumigants. 
Committee members will participate 
in a conference on fumigation safety 
sponsored by Kansas State Univer- 
sity. 

Much energy has been directed to- 
ward determining accurate figures 
on the cost of sanitation operation. 
Data assembled so far is insufficient 
to be considered fully accurate. How- 
ever, it does indicate an average sani- 
tation cost of 4¢ cwt. of annual pro- 
duction. This project is being con- 
tinued. 

We can only report progress on the 
sanitation manual. This report has 
covered only our major activities. 
Time does not permit us to include 
here the many deliberations of other 
important items of interest to the 
industry. 





USDA Announces 
Wheat, Flour Deals 
For India, Korea, UAR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of authorizations to India, 
Korea and the United Arab Repub- 
lic to finance purchases of wheat or 
wheat flour from U.S. suppliers un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480. 

The authorization No. 39-41, to In- 
dia is for $19,947,000 worth, or about 
325,000 metric tons of wheat, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, or 
wheat flour. 


Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter; and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the classes 
specified in (1) and (2). 

Flour milled from durum wheat 
of the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum, and red 
durum wheat will not be eligible 
for financing. Purchases of the wheat 
or flour will be made by the India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 

Sales contracts made between May 
25 and Aug. 31 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel ports of exporta- 
tion, in the case of wheat, or f.a.s. 
vessel, U.S. ports, in the case of flour. 
Shipments may be made between 
May 25 and Sept. 30. 


Korean Purchase 


Authorization No. 24-33 to Korea 
provides for the purchase of about 
50,000 metric tons of wheat, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, or wheat 
flour, to the vaiuation of $3,094,000. 

Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter; and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the classes 
specified in (1) and (2). 

Flour milled from durum wheat 
of the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum, and red 
durum wheat will not be eligible 
for financing. 

Information regarding purchasers 
is available -from the Embassy of 
Korea, 2322 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 

Sales contracts made between May 
27 and Aug. 31 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import- 
er f.o.b. vessels, ports of exporta- 
tion, in the case of wheat or f.a.s. 
vessel, U.S. ports in the case of flour. 
Shipments may be made _ between 
May 27 and Sept. 30. 


UAR Deal 

Authorization No. 48-05 to the 
UAR provides for the purchase of 
about 13,000 metric tons of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, 
or wheat flour, valued at $807,335. 
This is a reprogramming of previ- 
ous authorizations. 

Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 

(Turn to PL 480, page 34) 
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Pays Uncle Sam $400... 
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New York Farmer Loses Acreage Fight 


BUFFALO, N.Y. A Wyoming 
County farmer and the government 
have settled their fight over how 
much wheat he should have planted. 


A settlement was filed in federal 
court in which Frank S. Holmes, 61, 
of Arcada, will pay the government 
$400 for overplanting his 1958 wheat 
crop. 


The government originally sought 
a penalty of $519.93 on the grounds 
that Mr. Holmes planted 26.8 acres 
of wheat after being allotted 11.4 
acres by the Wyoming County Agri- 
cultural Stabilization & Conservation 
Committee. 


Several weeks ago, Mr. Holmes lost 
the other part of his battle with the 
government when Harold P. Burke, 
federal judge, ruled that he must al- 
low agents on his farm to determine 
whether he planted any wheat at all 
in 1959 and if so, how big a crop it 
was. 


Mr. Holmes had claimed that he 
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was supported by the Constitution’s 
protection against illegal search when 
he barred appraisers from his land in 
late 1958. The judge directed the 
farmer to pay $85.96 in court costs. 
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James A. Cole 
To Resign from CSS; 
Carl M. Heaton Named 


MINNEAPOLIS—James A. Cole, 
director of the Minneapolis Commodi- 
ty Office of Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has announced his decision to 
retire from his present position about 
mid-July of this year. Mr. Cole stated 
that he has been offered the oppor- 
tunity of undertaking special work 
for the administrator of CSS con- 
cerning over-all grain disposal prob- 
lems. 

Since Mr. Cole will reach his legal 
retirement period at the end of this 
year, he has decided to retire from 
his present position in order to finish 
out his career by devoting the balance 
of his time to special duty for the 
CSS of the USDA. 

Carl M. Heaton, deputy director 
for programs, in the Kansas City 
Commodity Office of CSS, has been 
appointed director of the Minneapolis 
Commodity Office effective about 
mid-July, 1960. 


Widely Known 

Mr. Cole, widely known in the grain 
trade, began his career in govern- 
ment in 1938. He was first appointed 
special assistant to the board of di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in Washington. In this position 
he was charged with the responsibili- 
ty of establishing and carrying out 
the operating procedure of the first 
wheat loan program over the USS. 
The fundamentals of this program 
are still in effect after 22 years of 
operation. 

The first Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement was developed by him and 
put into effect with the grain trade. 
The first field offices over the nation, 
now known as commodity offices, 
which handle the world’s largest in- 
ventories of agricultural products 
were developed, located and put into 
operation by Mr. Cole. 

As director of the Minneapolis com- 
modity office, he has had responsi- 
bility for the management of grain 
inventories that varied during the 
last fiscal year from 379 million bush- 
els of grain, having a value of $718 
million, to in excess of 700 million 
bushels, having a value of $1,300 mil- 
lion. Under his direction, total dis- 
bursements to all participating seg- 
ments of industry were in excess of 
$165 million during the calendar year 
1959. During the five year period 
1955-1959, the volume of work in ma- 
jor activities increased substantially. 
The bushel volume of commodity 
sales increased by almost 100%, 
loans negotiated increased over 20%, 
and inventories managed increased by 
35%. Despite this tremendous in- 
crease in work, by virtue of advanced 
management practices which Mr. Cole 
has fostered, manpower requirements 
were reduced during this same period 
from a high of over 500 employees to 
approximately 300, its present level. 

On April 28, 1960, Mr. Cole re- 
ceived a citation for his outstand- 
ing leadership at the Civil Servant 
of the Year banquet sponsored by the 
Twin Cities Federal Business Assn. 
and the Twin Cities Federal Person- 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 


1959-60 





Commonwealth countries March 


450,273 


British East Africa 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland .. 
Gambia 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Sierra Leone 


Malaya and Singapore 
Other British East Indies 
Pakistan 


Gibraltar 


Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British Honduras 

Jamaica 

Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Oceanio— 


Fiji 
New Zealand 


British Guiana 


1958-59* 
Eight 
months 
4,098,753 


Eight 
months 


4,126,954 


March 
584,008 


885 
7,327 
4,866 

488,496 
132,058 
90,036 


2,810 
335,552 


433,347 
199,565 


177.634 
"6,864 
174,805 
434 
106 
15,232 


85,759 


4,770 
60 


102,208 





Total, commonwealth countries ... 730,553 
Fore:gn Countries: 
Africa— 

Azores and Madeira 

Belgian Congo 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Portuguese East Africa 

Portuguese West Africa 


Asio— 
Arabia 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Japan 
Jordan 
Lebanon 
Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Asia 
Syria 
Thailand 


Sweden 


North America— 
American Virgin Islands 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
French West Indies 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


Totals, foreign countries 


Total, all countries 


*Revised. Compiled by Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 


407,195 


,300,663 


6,275 
478,800 


240 
525 


25,639 


1615 281.357 





3,561,210 256,239 3,731,648 





10,861,873 1,175,937 10,437,847 





nel Council and approved by the 
Civil Service Commission serving the 
Ninth Civil Service District. 

In 1957, USDA conferred an award 
for superior service upon Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Heaton was born at Larned, 
Kansas, and attended Kansas State 
University, Manhattan. His agricul- 
tural service includes three years 
with the Pawnee County Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation Office, 
seven years with the Kansas State 
Agriculture Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Office, and eight years with 


the Kansas City CSS Commodity Of- 
fice. 


Kroger Sales Down 


CINCINNATI—Sales of The Kro- 
ger Co. for the fourth four-week 
period ended April 23, 1960, totaled 
$146,253,881, a decrease of $473,983 
from sales of $146,727,864 for the cor- 
responding four-week period a year 
ago. 

Cumulative sales for the first four 
periods of 1960 totaled $571,193,820, 
a decrease of $6,157,713 from sales of 
$577,351,533 for the same four periods 
in 1959. 
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Experiments Show 
Effect of Cropping, 


Fertilizer on Protein 


BRANDON, MAN. It is often 
stated that the most important factor 
governing marketability of Canadian 
wheat is its protein content. Experi- 
ments conducted at the experimental 
farm here have indicated that the 
cropping sequence employed and the 
use of fertilizers can have a marked 
influence on the protein content of 
spring wheat. 

The average protein content of 
wheat grown on summerfallow with- 
out fertilizer during 1958 and 1959 
was 14.4%, while the protein content 
of wheat grown on stubble without 
fertilizer was 12.8%. When fertilizer 
was applied to wheat on summerfal- 
low and stubble at recommended 
rates, the comparable figures were 
15.2 and 14.6% protein, respectively. 
In addition, substantial yield in- 
creases were obtained by the use of 
fertilizer. 

These figures indicate that the use 
of recommended fertilizers on wheat, 
particularly when grown on stubble 
land, provides a bonus in quality 
which could be very important to the 
marketability of Canadian wheat. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rates Adjusted 


OTTAWA—Freight assistance reg- 
ulations on western feed grains and 
millfeeds have been amended to pro- 
vide for rates of assistance on water- 
borne grain to the Maritime pro- 
vinces and to adjust assistance levels 
due to a slight lowering of rail tariffs. 

Eligible products delivered in the 
Maritime provinces by boat will now 
receive assistance of $11 ton. The 
new rate follows opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway which enabled 
large boats to carry grain from the 
lakehead directly to points in the 
Maritimes at a reduced freight cost. 

As a result of an order of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
railway tariffs will be further re- 
duced by approximately 2%. This re- 
quired adjustments in the scale of 
freight assistance payments. These 
adjustments, effective May 9, provide 
a reduction in freight costs to farm- 
ers in eastern Canada equivalent to 
the railway tariff reduction. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROCESSED CEREALS 


OTTAWA—Canadian food proces- 
sors manufactured 96,941,000 lb. 
ready-to-serve cereals in 1959, larger 
by 3% than the preceding year’s fig- 
ure of 93,823,000 lIb., according to 
figures from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
May May 

13, 20, 


——1960-——_ 1960 1960 


High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. ... 39% 33% 342 34 
Allis-Chaimers ...... 40 29% 30 30 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 44% 41 42% Al 


Am. Cyanamid ..... 594 47% 572 54% 





PS SS eae 40% 32'2 33 34'A 
i aw 6.40 60% 49 404 48% 48% 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 48% 38 40% 41% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. .. 57% 462 52% 53 
Crown Zellerbach 

oes seh egine 54 42% 4 444 

. & ° aes 91% 86 89% 90% 
Dow Chemical ...... 99% 85% 90% %I'r 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 12% 9% 10% 10 

Se heer 145% 141% .... 1424” 
Gen. Foods Corp. 116% 96% I11 115 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 31 24% 24% 24% 

Pfd. ee: 108 101% 106 104% 
Merch & Ge. ..c.00> 90% 73 862 88% 
Monsanto Chem. Co.. 55% 38% 41% 40% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. ... 59% 49% 57% 59% 

, » errr 1532 1432 1482 150 
PR, Tce ncecs 33% 26% 28% 27% 
Pillsbury eee 392 31% 33 33 
Procter & Gamble .. 106 81% 101% 106 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 48% 42 43% 46 
St. Regis Paper ... 55/2 382 39% 39 
Std. Brands, Inc. ... 42% 35% 42% 41% 
Sterling Drug ....... 55% 44/2 54% 55% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc.. 93% 85 85% 85'r 
Un. Bisc. of Am 32% 24 31% 32 

. SS ° Saree 902 84% .... WA 
Ward Baking Co. ... 15% II'’a 12 11% 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. .... 56% 39 41% 42% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .... 104% 108 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... 10! 102 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., 7 st Ew 89'%4 
Cream of Wheat ......... — 34'A 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. ........ 100 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. 95 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 132 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. ... #1 93 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... 86 87's» 
West Virginia pulp & 

POR Tbs, POs cscs cnscveses 92% 94 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
May May 

13, 20, 
—1960—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 10 7% 9% 9% 
Wagner Baking Co... 4 3 ins | OR 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y. 33% 33% 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 70 78 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


May May 
6, 13, 
——1960-———_ 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread ..... 3.75 3.50 3.50 3.60 
, 3 Seer 52 52 scae ce 
Can. Bakeries ...... b6'/4 6 sia 6% 
Can. Food Prod. ... 3.80 3.10 3.10 3.10 

i wevdwdsienedecs 9 b'A 7 6% 

eh eka a whan ohe4 60% 45% 53 54/4 
Catelli Food, A .... 40 38 oeco an 

Cons. Bakeries ..... 9 8 eb ae 8'/s 
Dover Ind. ......... 32 I i” 12 
eS rrr 9 9 9 9 


jusewe 48 39 41% 41 
EN a EF 272 252 26% 26% 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 9 7 7% 7 
a: the Woods, 





ne Aeon 30% I! 130% 
Maple Leaf Mig. .... 14 1% 12 12% 
ee See 89 85 87, 89 
McCabe Grain ..... 32 ise Oe 
Ogilvie Flour 412A 42'” 
. Restewss .. 140 125 «125 
Toronto Elevs. , 9 10 10'” 
United Grain, 15’ 15'” 
Weston, G., A 35 2 34 33'/2 
re reer 34'2 34'/ 
Pfd. 412% 87 84'/2 
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Dividend Declared 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., announced that the direc- 
tors at a meeting of the board recent- 
ly declared the regular dividend of 
$2 share on the $8 preferred stock 
payable July 1, 1960 to the holders of 
record on June 17, 1960. 





Wheat Streak Mosaic 


Not Serious in Kansas, 
Say K-State Scientists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Wheat 
streak mosaic is not expected to be a 
serious problem for the 1960 wheat 
crop, two Kansas State University 
scientists said recently. 

Webster Sill, Jr., plant pathologist, 
and R. H. Painter, entomologist, said 
that late planting last fall, plus win- 
ter and spring weather which has not 
been favorable to growth of popula- 
tions of wheat curl mites and the 
streak mosaic virus, has minimized 
chances of wheat streak mosaic in- 
fection. 


The mosaic virus is carried by the 
wheat curl mite. Populations of this 
insect were low last fall, though there 
was a mild infestation of mites in 
an area bordered on the north by 
Norton, Phillips and Smith counties 
and running south to a point in north- 
west Rice County. In this area volun- 
teer wheat that became established 
late last summer was uniformly in- 
fested last fall with wheat curl mites. 
However, only in Norton and Rooks 
counties were mites found in planted 
wheat. 

There also were a few instances of 
very local infestations of mites in the 
southwest corner of Kansas in Hamil- 
ton, Stanton, Morton and Finney 
counties. 

Another reason for the low in- 
cidence of wheat streak mosaic may 
be the increased use of mosaic- 
resistant varieties. Three of the top 
five varieties in the state are mosaic- 
resistant. These are Bison, Triumph 
and Kiowa, all of which gained in 
popularity this year. Their gain was 
at the expense of such susceptible 
wheats as Pawnee and Wichita. 

Wheat streak mosaic usually is 
found west of Highway 81. Farmers 
may suspect mosaic where there is a 
streak-yellowing of wheat leaves in 
the early spring, and where there are 
stunted plants with yellow leaves 
when the weather is dry. 

There is nothing a farmer can do 
to cure infected wheat, but he can 
take precautions to reduce, and some- 
times eliminate, the disease in suc- 
ceeding crops. Current K-State rec- 
ommendations are to eliminate volun- 
teer wheat and native grasses near 
wheat fields a week or two before 
planting, to plant at the latest rec- 
ommended date for a given area, and 
to use resistant varieties. 
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Handel-en 


N. V. Maatechappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 





AEN TaD Heerengracht 209 
M dak. AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED + STARCH 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








Established 1885 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N.V. 
Flour Importers 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM, C. 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 
4 Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ 


Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘Dorreacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











« Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H, COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 


Place, 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterda.n 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTSRS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 




















WHAT'S NEW IN MILLING 
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tures, and the applications to the milling industry for spot fumigation of 
flour milling equipment. 

The mixture is 70% ethylene dibromide and 30% methyl bromide by 
weight, having a higher boiling point and capable of shipment in ordinary 
5-gal. drums. Another mixture discussed is 30% ethylene dibromide and 70% 
methyl bromide by weight, which must be shipped and handled in pressure 
containers just as is methyl bromide, since its behavior is similar. 

Laboratory experiences and practical experiences of the mixture were 
illustrated and outlined, along with an explanation of the advantages of 
transportation in bulk rather than in pressurized cylinders requiring the 
payment of freight both ways. 


Use of the Model 40E Sweeper in the Milling Industry 


Robert Heunish, G. H. Tennant Co.—This presentation, with slides, cov- 
ered use of a walk-behind, battery-powered sweeper built to meet the demands 
for a sweeper that would capture all of the dust and dirt, not only from the 
aisles and large open areas of mills, but also from the hard-to-reach areas 
around machines and close to walls. The machine has a 26-in. brush totally 
enclosed by rubber skirts which create a vacuum chamber. The brush re- 
volves at a constant rate regardless of machine speed. This vacuum system 
does more than just sweep, since it actually filters the dust particles out of 
the airstream, contrasted with ordinary push-broom sweeping which just stirs 
up these minute particles and leaves them to settle in another place. 


Plastics in Relation to Mill Sanitation 

Glen W. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co.—The initial premise was made 
that plastic materials available are particularly applicable to plant modifica- 
tion problems of today, particularly in the field of flour mill sanitation. 

It pointed out that certain of the plastic materials are of good use in 
helping to reduce the rate at which soil builds up, and thereby reducing the 
required cleaning frequency. This, it explained, can be accomplished by elimi- 
nating leaks or by reducing material deposits. Another point made was that 
preparation of equipment and structural surfaces for cleaning by application 
of smooth, slick coatings will reduce the time and effort required for cleaning. 
Finally, the point was made that filling of cracks and voids will eliminate 
totally the problem of cleaning them. Also, the various types of plastics, or 
hi-polymers available, were described. 


New P.V.C. Belting 


William Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting Co —Globe’s two types of poly 
vinyl chloride coated belting were explained, with a description of the im- 
pregnation done to resist the harmful effect of chemicals, oils and fats and 
temperature change and moisture which lead to fiber rot. 

Use of the belting in mills for conveying and elevating flour, grain and 
feed was described in detail. A case of actual usage was explained, and some 
pictures of belts in use were displayed. 

Since the surface of PVC is non-porous, it lends itself to easy cleaning 
when the product conveyed contains sticky materials. When used for elevat- 
ing, it was found that PVC’s smooth surface almost entirely eliminated a 
collection of materials on the belt. 











winter and yellow hard winter, and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 


° Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
Walter B. Wriston the River Club of New York, Inc., 
and is a director of the Hospital for 
Special Surgery. During World War 
Elected to Board II he served with the U.S. Army. 
° A native of Middletown, Conn., he 
Of General Mills now lives in New York City with his 
: wife, the former Barbara Brengle, 
MINNEAPOLIS Walter B. Wris- and daughter, Catherine. 
ton, senior vice president in charge 
of the Overseas Division of the First - 
National City Bank of New York, 
was elected to the board of directors PL 480 
of General Mills, Inc., May 23. His (Continued from page 31) 
election, announced by Chairman 
Gerald S. Kennedy, brings the board’s 
membership to 18. 
Mr. Wriston began his career with 
the First National City Bank in 1946 
as a junior inspector in the comp- 
troller’s division. He was assigned to 
the national division in 1949 and to 
the Canadian district in 1950. 
In 1956, Mr. Wriston joined the 
Overseas Division which he now 
heads. For several years he was in 
charge of the European district. He 
was appointed an assistant cashier 
in 1950, assistant vice president in 
1952 and vice president in 1954. He 
became senior vice president in 1958. 
Graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1941, Mr. Wriston received 
his master’s degree from the Fletcher 
School of International Law and Di- 
plomacy in 1942 and served with the 
U.S. State Department until Febru- 
ary, 1943. He is a member of the 


cluding durum) other than the classes 
specified in (1) and (2). 

Flour milled from durum wheat 
of the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum, and red 
durum wheat will not be eligible 
for financing. 

Information concerning purchasers 
is available from Hassan E. Abd, 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy of 
the United Arab Republic, 2215 Wyo- 
ming Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 

Sales contracts made between May 
27 and June 30 wili be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel, ports of exporta- 
tion in the case of wheat and f.a.s. 
vessel U.S. ports in the case of flour. 
Shipments from U.S. ports may be 
made between May 27 and July 30. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Awarded Contract 
For Philippines Mill 


CHEADLE HEATH, ENGLAND 
Henry Simon, Ltd., has been award- 
ed a contract in excess of $1.5 mil- 
lion for the construction of a flour 
mill near Cebu, Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, for the General Milling Corp. 
of Manila. Work already is in prog- 
ress on the site. 

This is the second Philippines mill 
awarded to the Simon firm. 

The new concrete facility will con- 
sist of a pneumatic intake plant, 
screenroom and extensive warehouse 
accommodations. The new building, 
including a 15,000 ton elevator, an in- 
take plant of 100 tons an hour ca- 
pacity and a bulk storage plant for 
flour and by-products, will be built 
on a coral reef. The design allows 
for future expansion, the company 
said. 

The machinery to be used will be 
manufactured at the Cheadle Heath 
factory. The type “G” roller mills, 
type ‘“S” purifiers and Senior-sift- 
ers will include all the latest de- 
velopments by Simon technicians. 

The mill will provide its own pow- 
er. For this, Simon will install diesel 
alternator sets driven by three main 
engines. It will be electrically con- 
trolled with control panels conveni- 
ently situated on each of the main 
floors. The whole process is auto- 
matic from intake to warehouse. 

A cereal laboratory will also be 
included. The contract includes a 
complete feed mill. ; 

While the contract was being nego- 
tiated, G. H. Sugden, joint ‘manag- 
ing director of Henry Simon, Ltd.; 
senior executives from the company, 
and experts from Henry Simon (Aus- 
tralia), Ltd., made a number of visits 
to the Philippines. 





CHICAGO 
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What makes the situation especial- 
ly bad is the fact that in 1959, there 
were constant slow-downs and gen- 
eral inefficiency in handling cargoes 
in Chicago. Coming on the heels of 
last season’s slow-motion tactics on 
the part of dock workers, both ship- 
ping concerns and dock terminal op- 
erators are now faced with an even 
greater aggravation, plus enhance- 
ment of the chances of having more 
red and less black ink on their led- 
gers. 


On May 18, picket lines were 
thrown around a number of Chicago 
grain elevators; two of them, the 
Gateway and the Rice-Powell, located 
on Lake Calumet Harbor and the 
other, the Continental, at 93rd St. 
and Harbor Ave. Nine ocean-going 
vessels were caught in the port of 
Chicago at the time the strike was 
called.. Three of them were being 
loaded with grain at the time that 
the Chicago local of the Grain Eleva- 
tor Workers Union, an affiliate of the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn., 
called a halt to the vessel loading 
that was going on. Two of the boats, 
the “Mosnes” and the “Inver” belong 
to the Lakes Continental Lines, Ltd., 
of Canada and the other was an Ital- 
ian tramp ship. 

The latest development has been 
the presentation of a petition to the 
National Labor Relations Board by 
legal counsel for the dock employers’ 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE: Rolls, Sifters, Redress- 
ers, Entoleter, St. Regis Packer, 
Scales, Sewing Machine Motors, Cy- 
clones, efc., as we are dismantling 
our 600 sack Flour Miil. 

HAYDEN FLOUR MILLS, INC. 








Tecumseh, Michigan 





group, questioning the legality of at- 
tempts of ILA to act as the bargain- 
ing agent for the striking dock work- 
ers. 

Strikes are always costly—not only 
to labor and to management but to 
the general economy of the country 
as a whole. There never has been a 
known instance in which either party 
to the dispute actually won a strike. 
If one wants expert testimony on 
this point, the two U.S. Senators who 
recently battled it out for more than 
a month for the West Virginia presi- 
dential preferential primary plum, 
can give it. They can speak with au- 
thority on the subject for they saw 
first-hand the ghost towns in the 
hills, permanently closed mine shafts 
and the legion of permanently unem- 
ployed miners. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George Garnatz, 
Director of Kroger 


Food Foundation, Dies 


CINCINNATI — George Garnatz, 
director of the Kroger Food Foun- 
dation, died recently while in attend- 
ance at a national meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists be- 
ing held in San Francisco. A resi- 
dent of Cincinnati, Mr. Garnatz was 
a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, and 
several other organizations devoted 
to research and development. 

He had been director since 1945 
of the food research and develop- 
ment laboratory where Kroger prod- 
ucts are tested and recipes developed. 

Mr. Garnatz established a Kroger 
baking laboratory shortly after he 
was graduated from the University 
of Cincinnati in 1921 as a chemical 
engineer. He was elected in 1953 as 
“Engineer of the Year” by the Tech- 
nical and Scientific Societies Coun- 
cil of Cincinnati. He held patents 
on devices for preparing cake bat- 
ter, among other things. 

He was a member of Tau Beta 
Pi, honorary engineering fraternity, 
and Alpha Chi Sigma, professional 
chemical fraternity. 

Survivors include his wife, Edna, 
a daughter, two sisters and his 
mother. 
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King Midas Flour Mills — Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won’t turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 
careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products. 


e The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 
® Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress, 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 


e Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 
pin-p Pp 


Dyox machine for accurate generation 
and application of chlorine dioxide gas. 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 
Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-109.64 
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A is still for apple, 


and B 


Since the alphabet began, we’ve learned it through 
the words that mean the most. 

Simple words, with great meaning . . . like Bread. 
B stands for Bread, and Bread stands for food, for 
home, for security. Bread has stood for these things 
since man first stopped roaming to cultivate his 
fields and raise his grain and start a civilization. 


is still for bread 


The world has changed a lot, but the basic 
alphabet by which we live has changed very little; 
the basics are still the same. . . and B still stands 
for Bread. 

General Mills proudly takes its part in supplying 


the baking industry with the finest flour the world 
has yet milled. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 















